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From the Editors Desk 


Some one at the Midwinter Con- 
ference (see “What the Council Is 
Doing”) remarked that he had never 
seen the word “community” used in 
this magazine to mean anything but a 
geographic area. If this is true (and 
we can’t say for sure that it’s not) 
it’s most reprehensible of us. Com- 
munity is something more than a 
tract of city or country. Of course! 

Community is the feeling of shar- 
ing something: compassion for a 
neighbour whose children are all sick 
at once, helping one another shovel 
snow out of driveways, shopping at 
the same supermarket, pleasure in 
Anne Heggtveit’s triumph at the 
Olympics, not to mention higher 
things like family love, civic pride, 
surging to our feet at the first notes 
of the Hallelujah Chorus, and the 
wide unselfish sympathy that makes 
us support great causes far from our 
own tiny lives. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
lately about community funds being 
impersonal and remote, losing the 
sense of community. Time and again 
we are urged to put the human qual- 
ity back into charitable giving. 

The fact is it’s never been alto- 
gether missing. If it were, people 
wouldn’t give at all, nor would men 
and women who have plenty to do 
manage a little more, to organize, to 
canvass, to do the dull jobs of stuffing 
envelopes, keeping card indexes, or 
phoning hour after hour. 

Let’s grant for a moment that 
there may be something machine-like 
in large community funds. There’s 
another side to the picture. Every 
once in a while I visit friends and 
relatives in the large city where I 
used to live. Hardly ever do I make 
one of these visits without being 
aware that these ordinary citizens 
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have some direct sympathetic con- 
cern with fund-raising. People who 
ten or fifteen years ago used to live 
pretty private lives, bounded by 
home, jeb, church and school, have 
now added the social agencies to their 
interests, and talk about them with 
enthusiasm. I think it’s because they’ve 
set to work canvassing or doing other 
joe-jobs and they enjoy working 
hand-in-hand with the other volun- 
teers. Gradually, thanks to the edu- 
cational work of the fund, council 
and agencies, they get more and more 
feeling of what it’s all about—other 
people. 

Perhaps the community sense, 
which some people are afraid is dead, 
is getting a new lease of life in an 
unexpected way. You can’t help feel- 
ing you have something in common 
when you sit all day getting canvas- 
sers’ kits ready with a dozen people 
you’ve never met before, or when you 
meet for a briefing session, or attend 
a luncheon to hear about the results 
of the campaign. And then of course 
there are all those red feathers and 
things, which once a year give a city 
almost the look of an old-fashioned 
national jubilation, and the radio and 
TV “spots” asking you not to buy 
something but to give something. 

There must be something wrong 
somewhere, or there wouldn’t be that 
pervasive discontent with large-scale 
philanthropy. But let’s not forget that 
people still run across the road with 
a roast chicken when there has been 
a death in a neighbour’s house, or 
ransack their attics and cellars to find 
clothing and furniture for a burned- 
out family on the other side of town, 
and that they do work for the com- 
munity fund as well. That is com- 
munity. 


M.M.K. 
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PRIVATE SPONSORSHIP OF REFUGEES 


After a slow start in the first half of World Refugee Year, Canada 
will receive and care for more refugee families than seemed probable 
before Chiristmas. Many voluntary groups are well ahead with plans 
to sponsor refugees. The government is admitting additional families 
with tubercular members, a most welcome move. And on the very 
evening this was announced, the radio gave the news that arrangements 
had been completed for the bringing of the first family privately spon- 
sored under the special World Refugee Year scheme. The sponsors of 
this family, the Orchard Heights Refugee Committee have broken 
through some of the difficulties that have slowed down the efforts of 
many groups to bring in refugee families (see pages 56-8). 

The main difficulty is that the private sponsor is required by the 
federal government to accept full responsibility for the health and welfare 
needs of the refugee family until its becomes eligible for normal municipal 
and provincial assistance. Private sponsors are prepared to pay the cost 
of transportation, arrange housing, furniture, food and clothing to get 
the family started, find employment for the bread-winner, and assist with 
the problems of social adjustment inevitable in a new environment. 
What they are fearful of assuming is the unknown and potentially heavy 
responsibility connected with extraordinary need, such as might arise: 
from the death of the wage-earner or prolonged unemployment. 


It was mainly to deal with such situations that the Canadian Welfare 
Council has urged that health and welfare services normally provided 
under public auspices to Canadians be made available to refugee families 
on arrival. The hope is that an arrangement along these lines, initiated 
by the Federal Government with the provinces co-operating, will event- 
ually come into being. Meanwhile it is gratifying to observe that two 
provinces, acting on their own, have agreed to relieve the private sponsor 
of the obligation to underwrite health and welfare costs after one year, 
or even earlier if the family should face a major disaster. It is likely 
that other provinces would co-operate similarly if they were invited to 
do so by the federal government. It is difficult to understand why there 
appears to be reluctance to extend such an invitation to them. 


Whatever governments do or do not do, private groups will po 
ahead with their plans for bringing refugee families to Canada and for 
taking care of them until they are on their feet. The pity is that fewer 
families may be brought in than would be possible if sponsors were 
required to assume less heavy commitments. 

Admission of Refugees to Canada during World Refugee Year sets 
forth the requirements and procedures for sponsoring refugees. 
This booklet is available free from the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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The Children’s Foundation, Vancouver, B.C. is inviting 
applications for the position of 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR (MSW) 


to promote a program of integrated interdisciplinary 
residential treatment of emotionally disturbed children. 
Capacity: 15 children aged 6 to 12; projected start: 
May 1, 1960. 


Organization 

The project is headed by a Director who reports to the Board. 
He is an analytically oriented child psychiatrist engaged to give 24 
hours a week to this institution. 

The Associate Director reports to the Director and is in full 
charge of professional and non-professional staff, administration and 


contact with other agencies. 


Qualifications 
MSW; and some child residential treatment centre experience. 


Salary 


Commensurate with qualifications. 


Annual month’s holiday, medical scheme, pension plan; excellent 


community and professional backing. 


Please send curriculum vitae and any other comments which you 






feel may be helpful, including salary requirements, to: 







The Children’s Foundation 
2525 Pine Street 
VANCOUVER 9, B.C. 
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The Good Community 


Many people, including those from 
your own ranks have commented on 
the way modern technological society 
is becoming dehumanized. It is the 
basic problem, surely, of the big cities, 
which present most of your most chal- 
lenging problems. It’s a problem far 
wider than community chests or coun- 
cils, but it is your problem in a 
special way. 

Your charter is to stand firmly 
against it, to reassert the essential 
human values against all the forces 
that tend to make us “mechanized, 
standardized, impersonalized, and ulti- 
mately dehumanized” (as George 
Davidson once put it). So if you capi- 
tulate to any superstitious ‘belief in 
science and play traitor to your essen- 
tial values, it is a serious matter. 

Unified public support is all very 
well. But it also conveys a warning 
to the wise. It is uncomfortably close 
to being conventional passive accept- 
ance. It can degenerate, frighteningly 
easily, into a transitory social conven- 
tion. It may be the fashion now—the 
“done thing”—to “take on the com- 
munity chest for a year or two.” And 
it’s easy to be lulled into thinking that 
this is as permanent as the Liberal 
Government used to seem. 


The welfare movement you're in- 
volved in today did not spring up at 
the conjuring of public relations men 
nor the insistence of professional social 


These are excerpts from the “keynote” 


by Michael Barkway 


workers. It grew out of centuries of 
far deeper tradition. And if it loses 
the vital crusading beliefs that brought 
it into being, there is no Madison 
Avenue magic that can revive it. 

Nearly 3,000 years ago a remark- 
ably confident chap from an obscure 
rural settlement in the Middle East 
declared with amazing conviction: 

“He hath shown thee, O man, what 
is good. What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justice, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” 


Christian love has nothing to do with 
liking, practically nothing to do with 
emotion, and is the deadly enemy of 
sentimentality. It is an attitude of 
mind, a fixed disposition. 


Just before Christmas the CBC’s tele- 
vision station in Ottawa put on a local 
show which included a woman with 
five children who had been deserted 
by her husband and appeared to have 
been entirely dependent on the Salva- 
tion Army for some time. After seeing 
the program my wife said: “It would 
be interesting to know what the re- 
sponse was.” About a week later I 
found out. The station had 70 tele- 
phone calls that evening, and the 
switchboard girl said she had never 
heard anything like it. Most of the 
callers wanted to rush out and do 
something that night. 


address at the Midwinter 


Meeting of Community Funds and Councils of Canada, Hamilton, Janu- 


ary 21. 
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Michael Barkway is Ottawa Editor of the Financial Post. 
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Within the following week the Sal- 
vation Army received presents of 
enough food to keep that family for 
a year and enough clothes to keep the 
mother and all five children for several 
years; and the stuff was still coming in. 

A few days later, in Montreal, a 
kindly policeman told The Gazette 
about his encounter late one night 
with a mother and her nine-year-old 
son who were trying to drag some 
firewood home on a sleigh to an apart- 
ment where the smaller children had 
no other heat. 

Again it’s obscure why she wasn’t 
taking help from the City Welfare 
Department: it seems that she may 
have turned it down at some time. But 
that’s not the point. I think the point 
is this report from The Gazette: 

All day yesterday, as on Thursday [that’s 
two days running] the Gazette switch- 
board was jammed with calls from Mon- 
trealers offering their help. Large and 
small cheques came through the mail. 
The staff of the Gazette’s composing 
room set up a receiving depot for parcels, 
and sent along box after box of food and 
clothing from individuals and_ business 
firms. A man who owns a factory that 
uses wooden boxes promised to send wood 
every week for the rest of the winter. 
Another woman who had saved chil- 
dren’s clothing sent it along. Others went 
to the downtown stores and bought new 
clothes and even furniture for the family. 

It all sounds very unscientific. I 
shall quite agree when you say the 
response is quite disproportionate in 
these two cases which happened to get 
publicity, and that all the gifts could 
have been used much more fairly and 
usefully if they had been distributed 


amongst other cases of need. 


In the last two winters, when unem- 
ployment has looked so high accord- 
ing to the official figures, I have made 
a point of asking at every opportunity 
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how much distress was discernible. 
Again and again I was told there 
seemed to be very little distress; and I 
almost began to think that the Gov- 
ernment really had taken care of near- 
ly everybody. 

Then one day I met a member of 
Parliament, who told me a story so 
different that I found it hard to be- 
lieve. He told me the only two shelters 
in his community were crowded every 
night, that practically every morning 
he had calls from young men who had 
spent the night on the streets, and it 
was zero weather last winter. He told 
me of an elderly man trying to earn 
some money shovelling snow who had 
no gloves and no bottom to his boots; 
and of a young Newfoundland lad 
who had got as far as that town in 
search of work and there cut his wrists 
in the overnight shelter. 

All this, he said, was going on in the 
middle of that pleasant, complacent 
community where nearly everyone 
had assured me there was no distress. 
How could the facts be so little 
known? 

His first answer I report honestly, 
but with no pride. 

“Remember”, he said, “that the 
newspapers don’t report this sort of 
thing any more. In years gone by a 
reporter would have been out and 
around the places where these men 
were congregating. He would have 
seen what was happening, and would 
have been expected to produce a story 
every night. Nowadays they don’t do 
that. They sit in the office and wait 
for someone to telephone them.” 

It would be unbecoming for me to 
confirm or deny or comment on that. 
But clearly every community council 
ought to find how true it may be of 
its local papers and radio stations, and 
act accordingly. 
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“It is clear”, says Miss Touzel, “that 
our communication about needs is not 
good enough.” And she added: “the 
most effective ways to tell it include 
enlisting more people in decision- 
making. When the story is told in a 
democracy, we can’t lose. We under- 
rate the intelligence of the public in 
what we tell them and how we tell 
them.” 

Of course that’s right. But I wonder 
if it isn’t even more important than 
that. If you are thinking of “the good 
community”, I believe this is not just 
one of the many things you have got 
to do. I think it is the primary thing. 


WANTED 


Man to direct a Church Home 
for handicapped and elderly 
men. Accommodation and em- 


ployment possible for his wife. 


Write for details to: 


The Secretary 

D.C.S.S. 

135 Adelaide Street East 
TORONTO 1, Canada 
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What I’ve tried to say is that there is 
a danger of dehumanizing all your 
welfare work in the flood of organiza- 
tion. I’ve suggested that the surest 
safeguard lies in history and in tradi- 
tion, in remembering the roots from 
which all your activity springs. Their 
essence lies in the sense of charity, in 
personal participation and personal 
concern for our fellowman. 


In this, I tried to say, lies the real 
heart of the “good community”: it is 
neighbourliness. I’ve given examples 
to show that people do care, but they 
don’t know what is happening. When 
they are shown, they certainly re- 
spond. 


SOCIAL WORKER 


required to supervise children’s 
program in a new and small 
group living centre for 6-12 year 
old boys and girls with person- 
ality or behaviour problems. 
Good supervision and psychi- 
atric consultation. Master of 


Social Work degree required; 
experience and psychiatric train- 
ing desirable. Starting salary up 
to $6,000. 


Lynwood Hall Children’s 
Center 


179 George Street 
HAMILTON, Ontario 
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This is the story in brief of how a community organized itself to sponsor a 
refugee family. The family in question is, so far as we know, the first to be 
brought to Canada under the special private sponsorship scheme for World 
Refugee Year. The writer of the letter below believes other groups can and 
should do what her group has done. Do you agree? We shall welcome letters 
to the editor commenting on this one, or describing other experiences. 


How we planned 
for sponsoring a refugee family 





Dear Mr. Davis, 


I have just learned from Muriel 
Jacobson of your meeting with the 
Prime Minister to-morrow on _ the 
various problems of sponsorship. I 
don’t know how much bearing our 
experience here in Orchards Heights 
has on the matter, but I’m rushing all 
this to you in case it is of use... . 

You’ve probably heard that our 
proposal to sponsor was adopted with 
great enthusiasm by our community. 
We actually signed the papers yester- 
day, an immigration official came out 
here to pick them up, and the matter 
is in the works as of now. . 

I enclose a copy of a very important 
letter we received from the deputy 
minister of public welfare for Ontario 
which as you will see clearly defines 
our term of sponsorship at one year. 


If you read the text of the address 
I made to our community out here, I 
believe you will find it contains the 
blueprint of a sponsorship program 
that could inexpensively and safely 
be adopted by any community or 
church congregation of four hundred 
families and up... . 
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Here follows part of the speech 
mentioned. 

Before laying the groundwork for 
the project, we felt we should have 
a refugee family to focus on. So our 
committee applied through the Can- 
adian Committee for World Refugee 
Year for a family needing sponsor- 
ship .. . we did obtain the name and 
background of a family in a camp 
who need our help if we are all 
agreed to give it.... 

Now to the specifics of sponsor- 
ship. Point one—the sponsor must be 
reliable and financially able to carry 
out the responsibilities undertaken. 
Well, with regard to reliability you’ve 
heard the list of various members of 
our community who have agreed to 
be on our committee. I think every- 
one will have to acknowledge that 
these are pretty solid citizens, includ- 
ing as they do a lawyer, a doctor, a 
dentist, a school principal, a chartered 
accountant, a social worker, a teacher 
of languages, the presidents of several 
organizations in our community, and 
several well-known businessmen. 


As for financial ability, this is 
where the whole community comes 
in of course. What we have to guar- 
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antee is that the family we sponsor 
will not become a public charge dur- 
ing their first year in Canada. To 
make good this guarantee we figure 
will cost us about $2,500. There are 
close to 450 homes in Orchard Heights 
~—and this works out to about $5.50 a 
family, which really isn’t very much, 
and it’s tax deductible. If you think of 
it as 50 cents a month for a year it 
sounds even less. 


[ll tell you how we arrived at this 
amount of $2,500. When a family 
goes on relief and has to apply to the 
municipality for public assistance, the 
maximum amount they can receive 
is $180 a month. This comes to a 
little over $2,000 a year—and is the 
amount the welfare people estimate 
will keep a family at subsistence level. 
If we’ve got $2,500 behind us, we’re 
doing a little better than the welfare 
payments would be, in fact. 


Serious illness in the family would 
eat into that sum, of course—but a 
doctor has offered her services free, 
and has said it is possible to obtain 
drug prescriptions free or at least at 
a greatly reduced rate... . 


The family can be enrolled in the 
Ontario Hospital Plan as soon as 
they arrive—and become eligible for 
benefits after three months, the same 
as anyone else. A dentist has offered 
free dental care if necessary. 


So the major possible expenses of 
health and welfare are looked after 
right there. And that, incidentally, 
takes care of point five of the duties 
of sponsorship. . . . 


Point three was that we should be 
prepared to accommodate, maintain, 
and obtain employment for the refu- 
gees following arrival. Well, I have 
some truly wonderful things to report 
about this. As this project began to be 
talked about in our community, offers 
began to roll in—that’s the wonderful 
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part about a thing like this—the good 
will and spirit it seems to have stirred 
up in so many people. _ 

I'd like to run down a list of goods 
pledged by the merchants on the 
Plaza, for example. Because refugees 
are largely clothed in other people’s 
cast-ofts, the clothing stores have 
come through with some very gener- 
ous offers. . . . Other stores are giving 
bedding—pillows and blankets, drap- 
eries and a matching rug, some table- 
ware... . The LO.D.E. ladies will 
be organizing the collection of good 
used furniture as their project in this 
undertaking. 

The children at Orchard Heights 
Public School are planning to help 
with this. Each classroom decided for 
themselves what they would like to 
do—and without running down the 
full list, the things they propose to 
collect for are an electric kettle from 
one room, a set of dishes from an- 
other. The kindergarten are going to 
collect some of their best toys... . 

The same sort of thing happened at 
a Cub meeting. The cubs decided 
among themselves, apparently, that 
they would like to take the boys 
in the family swimming this summer, 
and teach them baseball, and perhaps 
buy them a baseball mitt... . 

Point four of the sponsorship duties 
states, “The sponsor must be willing 
to help the refugee make the neces- 
sary social adjustment”. Two very 
fine offers have come in on this. One 
of our neighbours used to be a public 
health nurse. She’s used to visiting 
families, helping them with their 
budget, household planning, etc., and 
she’s offered to help the family in 
this way until they’re a little used 
to Canadian money and are able to 
get around under their own steam. 
Another neighbour, who used to 
teach languages, has offered to tutor 
the family in English. .. . 
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I’m saving the. best until last. Other 
good neighbours of ours have posi- 
tively guaranteed the father a job— 
either in their factory or through one 
of their business contacts... . 


What we’re proposing to do is 
rehabilitate a family—not offer them 
free handouts, as one newspaper sug- 
gested. And the best way is to help 
them to be self-supporting, and self- 
respecting, as soon as possible. So 
unless the father loses his job, or has 
a serious accident that prevents him 
from working, he would be able to 
pay his own medical and dental bills 
the same as anyone else—and he 
should, too. 

For this reason we don’t propose 
to pay for their transportation over 
here—which is point two of the 
sponsorship requirements. Under spe- 
cial rates the cost of transportation 
for this family would be around $700. 
As the father has a job to come to, 
we feel that he could take advantage 
of the government assisted passage 
loan, whereby the loan is repaid by 
deductions from his wages at the rate 
of ten per cent a week. 


With regard to the raising of 
money that I mentioned before — 
Orchard Heights would have to stand 
behind the family for their first year 
in Canada, ready to step in and help 
if the need arose. For that reason we 
still propose to campaign for $2,500, 
even though the father is assured of 
a job. This money would be placed 
in a trust fund, to back up our word 
to the government that we could 
support a family for a year if neces- 
sary. If at the end of our year’s 
sponsorship that money, or part of 
it, remains, it would be turned over 
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to the Canadian Committee for 
World Refugee Year for general use 
in helping the world refugee problem. 


We would look for a low-cost 
rented apartment in Port Credit or 
along the Lakeshore—close enough to 
keep a friendly eye on them but not 
so close that they would be swamped 
with attention. 


The letter continues: 

I understand that this whole ques- 
tion of welfare has been argued from 
the point of view of the worst that 
might possibly happen, and rightly 
so. We, of course have taken the 
same point of view in our planning. 

We have money in reserve, 
and we have many good-hearted and 
enthusiastic neighbours to take the 
children in if necessary... . 


Now it seems to me that if a sub- 
urban community with no existing 
organization, nothing in common ex- 
cept their residential district, can get 
together and do this, then how much 
easier it should be for a church group, 
with their leader already in existence 
and respected, with their common 
faith, and with the same sort of 
“ingredients” as our community... . 

I know that all provincial rulings 
might not at present comply with the 
sort of backing we got from the pro- 
vince of Ontario, but perhaps if our 
sort of unanimity could be obtained, 
even without the concessions on wel- 
fare, many church groups could go 
ahead on the same basis as ourselves. 
... We do hope that Orchard Heights 
proves something to somebody! 

JosepHtIne Davis 
Orchard Heights Refugee Committee 
Port Credit, Ontario 
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EDUCATION AND PERSONNEL FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


The Younghusband Report 


Review article 


by John S. Morgan 





This is the kind of study that is 
urgently needed in Canada at the 
present time; it maintains the best tra- 
ditions of the British “Blue Book”, 
which is a very good tradition indeed. 

The Working Party was appointed 
in 1955 by the Minister of Health 
(whose office includes supervision and 
direction of local government welfare 
services) in England and Wales and 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. It 
consisted of ten experts in welfare, 
social work and local government, and 
was aided by a Steering Committee 
representing the appropriate depart- 
ments of the central government, as- 
sociations of local government au- 
thorities and official organizations. 
Miss Eileen Younghusband, an inter- 
national authority on social work 
(and incidentally an honorary LL.D. 
of the University of British Colum- 
bia), acted as chairman of both bodies. 


This pattern of organization en- 
sured the freedom of the experts to 
express their views on matters of 
policy, and at the same time brought 
all the accumulated knowledge and 
experience of the public service to the 





John Morgan is a professor of social 
work in the University of Toronto. 
Before he came to Canada fourteen 
years ago, he was active in social work 
matters in Britain; he has since been 
very much concerned with the ques- 
tions of recruiting and _ educating 
people to staff Canadian social ser- 
vices. His review article should be read 
in connection with the article that 
follows, by David Donnison. 
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Working Party’s deliberations. The 
representative character of the Steer- 
ing Committee guaranteed the partici- 
pation of local government authorities 
as much as the official appointment 
by the Minister ensured access to all 
the relevant information. 


The Working Party pursued its 
studies steadily over three-and-a-half 
years: forty meetings were held; 
seventy-six organizations and _ indivi- 
duals gave evidence in writing, and 
thirty-nine of them were invited to 
supplement their statement in oral dis- 
cussion. Answers to questionnaires to 
local authorities (covering 95.4 per 
cent of the country and 99.7 per cent 
of the population) were carefully 
analysed; small groups of the Work- 
ing Party visited sample areas; and 
six detailed field studies were made. 
Two senior civil servants acted as 
joint secretaries. 


The resultant Report, written with 
crispness and clarity, is thus based on 
a solid basis of enquiry. Every page is 
replete with relevant and interesting 
facts, as the authors say in their very 
first paragraph, “These (summary and 
recommendations ) do not exhaustive- 
ly cover points made in the text, 
which should be read in its entirety”. 

Of the many sections which de- 
serve careful study for their useful- 
ness to Canada, there are four that 
warrant special notice. 





Report of the Working Party on Social 
Workers in the Local Authority Health and Wel- 
fare Services. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office (Toronto: United Kingdom Information 
Service), 1959. $2.81 post paid. 
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Proposals 


The outstanding conclusion will— 
or if it does not, it should—set the 
field of welfare in North America 
buzzing. It is that there are three 
broad categories of welfare work, 
which can be staffed by three types of 
worker: 

“People with straightforward or 
obvious needs who require material 
help, some simple service, or a 
periodic visit.” The recommendation 
is that these people should be served 
by a new type of worker to be called 
“welfare assistant” with short but sys- 
tematically planned in-service train- 
ing. 
“People with more complex pro- 
blems who require systematic help 
from trained social workers.” The 
recommendation is that these people 
should be served by workers “with a 
general training in social work, the 
equivalent of two years full-time 
training”. 

The report sets out in its discussion 
on training a proposal for a National 
Certificate in Social Work, to be 
administered outside the universities 
by a National Council for Social 
Work Training which would super- 
vise these two-year qualification 
courses and provide consultant and 
co-ordination services for the whole 
field of training and professional edu- 
cation. 

“People with problems of special 
difficulty requiring skilled help by 
professionally trained and experienced 
workers.” These workers would have 
a basic university training in social 
science and further professional quali- 
fications comparable to the degree of 
M.S.W. 

The kinds of cases that would fall 
into these three categories are care- 
fully analysed and illustrated by typi- 
cal case histories (paragraphs 575-601 
and Chapter 6 of the Report). 
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Without accepting the methods 
suggested for qualifying the workers 
—which are related to the British pat- 
tern of university education and are 
not properly comparable to patterns 
of university education in North 
America—Canada, desperately short of 
qualified staff for the welfare services, 
should at least explore the break- 
through which this threefold cate- 
gorization of the job represents, and 
should consider objectively the pos- 
sible adaptations of recruitment and 
training policies. 

Such a study might provide a simi- 
lar breakthrough in the present 
Canadian impasse in which there is no 
serious attempt at job definition and 
an absolute shortage of workers. 

The proposals of the British Work- 
ing Party have the merit that they 
include proposals for training those 
now in the services, and they indicate 
that, if their recommendations are 
adopted, the next ten years could see 
nearly every welfare position in Great 
Britain filled by a person with some 
adequate qualifications for the post. 


If this were to occur, Britain would 
probably be far in advance of the 
haphazard hodge-podge of staff in the 
welfare services of Canada, where 
some services have substantial num- 
bers of professionally qualified staff 
and others have practically none. 


The Report also has some wise 
things to say about the proper utiliza- 
tion of the limited available numbers 
of fully qualified professional workers. 
A large part of it is concerned with a 
careful study of the different fields of 
service in which workers are needed, 
with matters of recruitment and train- 
ing, with salaries and professional 
career prospects, with case-loads, and 
with other cognate matters. 
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Only a parallel study undertaken 
with the same care and authority 
could provide Canada with essential 
data for objective judgments to re- 
place the intuitive guesses and tradi- 
tional responses which colour so many 
statements on these matters in Canada. 


The analysis of probable need for 
workers will be of special interest to 
Canadians and may be compared 
(with every kind of reservation) with 
the Survey of Welfare Positions in 
Canada published by the oe eae 
of National Health and Welfare i 
April 1954. 


Although the Report is as full of 
facts as a plum pudding of fruit, the 
authors rightly draw attention to the 
many areas in which there was simply 
no information to be obtained and 
they make a firm recommendation for 
the development of adequate research 
activities in public departments and 
for the maintenance of more adequate 
case-records. 


The last point of special interest to 
Canadians is the cogent argument for 
the development of co-operation and 


co-ordination in the welfare services. 
The Working Party recognizes the 
inevitable complexity of services that 
are intended to meet the almost in- 
finite variety of human needs. It re- 
cognizes the important contribution 
of voluntary services. Then it explores 
the inter-relatedness of various wel- 
fare services, the relations between 
welfare services and other professions 
(with some shrewd and sharp differen- 
tiations between what some members 
of some other professions believe to 
be their functions and what social 
workers may legitimately claim to be 
their functions) and the problems of 
public information. 

If there were no case for a Canadian 
Council for Social Work Training on 
other grounds, no one can read this 
Report without coming to the con- 
clusion that the creation of such a 
body might properly follow a similar 
thorough study of the Canadian wel- 
fare scene by an independent authori- 
tative working party, assisted by a 
steering committee or council repre- 
sentative of the major responsible 
welfare authorities and organizations. 


BURSARY FOR STUDY OF SOCIAL WORK 


The Junior League of Edmonton is offering a bursary of $1000 to a graduate 
of a recognized university, to assist training at an accredited school of social 
work. The winner must agree to work in an approved social welfare depart- 
ment or agency in Edmonton for one year immediately following completion 
of the course. The bursary will be awarded on the basis of academic 
proficiency, suitability of personality and financial need. Preference will 
be given to an applicant already employed by a welfare agency. Application 
forms may be secured from: 


Mrs. B. K. Mathew 

7216 - 114A Street 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
Applications should be completed by June 1, 1960. 
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EDUCATION AND PERSONNEL FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


Social work 
ina 


‘welfare state”’ 


by David Donnison 





Britain owes its three great periods 
of social reform to the Whigs, who 
created the framework for the ma- 
chinery of modern government in the 
years following 1832; the Liberals, 
who committed government to the 
task of guaranteeing minimum stand- 
ards of living in the years following 
1905; and the Labour Party which 
tried to create a comprehensive sys- 
tem of social services in the years 
following 1945. 

In their thinking about social work, 
as in many other things, the British 
are now beginning to re-examine the 
aims and achievements of this third 
period of reform. 


In 1945 it was recognized that social 
workers would be needed to carry out 
specialist jobs within the big statutory 
social services. But many thought that 
old-fashioned general social work, or 
family casework, would wither away 
as soon as a comprehensive range of 
services had been set up to meet all 
the principal human needs. 


Had not the Webbs made it plain 
long ago that the poor arrive at their 


roads—the road of Neglected Child- 
hood, the road of Sickness or Feeble- 
mindedness, and the road of Unem- 
ployment”? In the “welfare state”, 
they believed, these roads to ruin 
would be closed. 


Home’s the important thing now 


A lot has happened since then. 
There has been the rediscovery of 
“the family” and “the community”, 
and the recognition of the support and 
comfort people gain in times of 
trouble from their relatives, friends 
and neighbours. 

In hospitals for children the “Bow]l- 
by revolution” is under way. 

Mental hospitals have been getting 
patients back into the community at 
a rate never known before, and greater 
efforts are being made to help the 
mentally ill and defective in their own 
homes. 

The local authority Children’s De- 
partments are beginning to regard 
child care not as an end in itself but 
as one method—preferably a tempor- 
ary method—of helping people who 
have difficulty in looking after their 











children 


poverty “along one or other of three 


David Donnison is a reader in social administration at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. (A “reader’’ is like an associate professor, in 
North American terms.) In addition to teaching and writing, he is engaged in 
a five-year study of housing, and has also recently become a juvenile court 
magistrate. He spent some time in Canada several years ago, and afterwards 
finished a book he began here, Welfare Services in a Canadian Community: 
a Study of Brockville, Ontario, published by the University of Toronto Press 
in 1958. 
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Juvenile delinquency and truancy 
are increasingly regarded as manifes- 
tations of trouble in the family. 


Old people’s welfare committees, 
home help services and other agencies 
have been set up to enable people to 
look after themselves at home. 


Consequences of new trend 


Many pressures have hastened these 
attempts to provide “community care” 
in place of residential care. For a 
hundred years the poor law institu- 
tions were designed to frighten the 
poor into fending for themselves, and 
it is not surprising that a lot of people 
have gained a horror of institutional 
life. 

If many still look upon it as the 
ultimate betray al to allow grandma to 
go into a “home” or a mentally sick 
brother to be “put away” in an 
asylum, then those who would help 
these people must go out and find 
them in their own families. 

The speciatist services have found 
that human needs do not come in 
specialized packets. Deaf children may 
be educationally backward, and if all 
the family’s attention is directed to 
them their brothers may become un- 
controllable and their mothers frantic. 
To do its job properly each service 
has had to pay increasing attention to 
other needs besides those it was set 
up to meet. 

Moreover, if the state is responsible 
for providing for everyone in the last 
resort, this may mean providing in 
very expensive and lengthy fashion— 
through national assistance, or in 
mental hospitals, prisons, special 
schools, children’s homes and institu- 
tions for the homeless. 

A family of five recently evicted 
from a municipal apartment cost the 
local authority fifty pounds in rent 
arrears, and the price of caring for 
three children until they reach the 
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age of eighteen. Such cases are quoted 
to justify the development of preven- 
tive services and the appointment of 
additional social workers to save 
money and prevent scandal. 


Effect on social work 


Meanwhile, social workers them- 
selves have begun to take a more 
comprehensive view of their respon- 
sibilities. Increasingly they are think- 
ing of people, families and their needs 
“in the round”, rather than concen- 
trating on the provision of specific 
services. 

This has brought new opportunities, 
new anxieties, and a growing demand 
for knowledge about human motives 
and relationships. It may be, too, that 
their clients now expect more sensitive 
treatment and a more comprehensive 
service. They are probably getting it 
elsewhere, to judge from the growing 
interest in “human relations” shown 
by teachers, personnel managers, sales- 
men and others. 

Social workers in Britain have 
gained increasing power to develop 
their work in their own way. The 
creation of the local authority Chil- 
dren’s Departments has begun to bring 
trained social workers to the chief 
officers’ table in town hall dining 
rooms. Committee members respon- 
sible for social work agencies increas- 
ingly leave their professional staff to 
make decisions about individual cases. 
Thus within a dozen years, adminis- 
trative necessities, professional pres- 
sures, changing attitudes to people in 
need and the growth of knowledge 
about human behaviour have created 
a demand for social work that the 
Charity Organization Society _ itself 
could not have foreseen. 


Assessing the social work situation 


Now there has emerged a report, 
“the Younghusband Report”, which 
recognizes these developments, ex- 
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amines their implications within one 
field of social service, and calls for 
major changes in the recruitment, 
training and deployment of social 
workers in this field. 


The branches of the Health and 
Welfare Departments examined in 
the Younghusband Report are a mixed 
bag: they include services providing 
domiciliary and residential care for 
the aged and infirm, care and after- 
care for the sick, the mentally ill and 
defective, the blind, the deaf and 
handicapped, family casework ser- 
vices, services for unmarried mothers 
and other special groups, and the 
home help (i.e. homemakers’) services. 


The Younghusband Committee 
found that the great majority of social 
workers in these services have no 
systematic training. The Departments 
employ a handful of trained psychi- 
atric and medical social workers, a 
larger number of older men with the 
“relieving officer’s certificate” (de- 
noting a training that came to an end 
when local government lost its re- 
sponsibilities for giving relief), and 
some younger officers with social 
science qualifications gained at uni- 
versities. 


No estimate could be made of the 
extent of the needs these workers are 
supposed to meet. Their Departments 
are undermanned, salary scales are 
low, opportunities for training and 
promotion are few, and field workers 
spend an inordinate amount of time 
in travelling, writing their own letters 
and reports, and doing odd jobs of 
irrelevant kinds. 

Meanwhile, frightening new respon- 
sibilities are soon to be thrust onto 
them by this year’s Mental Health 
Act which is expected to carry for- 
ward the movement towards “com- 
munity care” for the mentally ill and 
defective. 
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The Younghusband Committee 
proposes radical reforms. Social work 
in these services should no longer be 
divided into categories that owe more 
to historical accident and administra- 
tive convenience than to the nature 
of the human needs to be met or the 
kind of skills required. 


There is going to be plenty of argu- 
ment about the types of social worker 
envisaged by the Younghusband Com- 
mittee and about the training they 
ought to be given. But the feature of 
the scheme that makes it a landmark 
in the development of British social 
administration is the fact that the 
Working Party cut its way through 
the jungle of the health and welfare 
services and emerged with the dis- 
covery that no matter which of these 
fields it is practised in, social work 
deals with similar problems and de- 
mands similar aptitudes and training. 
The Younghusband Report states the 
case for social work as a profession 
in its own right—at least within the 
local authority Health and Welfare 
Departments. 


To Canadians this conclusion will 
seem boringly obvious. But in Britain 
social work did not develop as a dis- 
tinctive profession with its own body 
of knowledge, its own methods and 
codes of behaviour, but has tradition- 
ally been regarded as one aspect of 
the administration of a social service. 
And in this setting the arguments of 
the Younghusband Report are going 
to upset a lot of hallowed traditions. 


The first and most obvious impli- 
cation is that social workers must be 
trained. Clerks who seem good at 
dealing with people, insurance sales- 
men with experience of knocking at 
doors, young ladies with a family 
tradition of good works, and univer- 
sity graduates with some knowledge 
of the social sciences—all these may 
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make good social workers, but they 
need to be trained first. 

Yet despite the shortage of social 
workers in every branch of the social 
services, the small numbers (smaller 
now than in 1952) being trained in 
the Universities, and the developments 
that have taken place in the social 
services, no attempt has been made to 
review the situation in a comprehen- 
sive fashion. 


It is local government and the social 
services generally that must do the 
training. The universities will con- 
tinue to provide more advanced pro- 
fessional education, but the new train- 
ing schemes envisaged will cater for 
larger numbers of students. 


When the costs of training and the 
costs of employing better qualified 
workers are added up there may be 
some second thoughts about “com- 
munity care”. Some forms of insti- 
tutional care only look expensive to- 
day because the alternative is so cheap 
—and sometimes so nasty. 


The most important implication of 
the Report is one that its authors 
(owing to their terms of reference) 
could only hint at. “A number of 
witnesses” they say, “commented on 
the difficulty of limiting their evi- 
dence to social workers in the health 
and welfare services, since this would 
be considering only certain aspects of 
the total picture . . . In their opinion, 
a comprehensive review of the train- 
ing and employment of social workers 
in the whole field of the social services 
was required in the light of experience 
gained since 1948”. 

If such a review is ever made, it 
will probably produce for social work 
as a whole conclusions very similar 
to those the Younghusband Commit- 
tee reached in its own field. 
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The differences between work done 
by probation officers, child care offi- 
cers, hospital almoners and psychiatric 
social workers are no greater than 
those found among social workers 
within the health and welfare services. 

In child care and probation the 
standards of training are better, but 
not uniformly good; the almoners and 
psychiatric social workers have only 
been able to maintain their standards 
by refusing to expand their service 
further than exiguous supplies of 
trained workers permit. 

A hospital can be run withcut social 
workers, but Children’s Departments 
and the Probation Service cannot—if 
they do not get enough good workers 
they must make do with bad. 


Some questions for Canada too 


How long must the social services 
go on bidding against each other for 
the few trained workers available be- 
fore they set up a comprehensive 
system of training and recruitment? 

How necessary is it for social work- 
ers of various kinds to have a profes- 
sional training at a university, and 
how can the few who get this train- 
ing be most effectively deployed? 

Should each social service meet a 
wider range of human needs, or 
should one of them become a general 
family welfare service, calling on 
specialist help from the others when 
it is wanted? 

What do the people who get all this 
help think of the services provided? 
For which human problems does social 
work provide an essential form of 
help, and which can be resolved by 
better housing, higher pensions, more 
jobs? Questions of this kind can 
scarcely be asked within the terms of 
reference of the investigations that 
have been made so far. 
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The Committee recommends that a 
new independent training body should 
be set up, with support from charitable 
foundations, to develop training 
methods and provide a national centre 
for discussion, experiment and re- 
search in social work. This body 
would not be confined by depart- 
mental or professional boundaries. To 
some extent it would make up for the 
lack of an effective professional body 
representing all branches of British 
social work. 


Many of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations will be disputed and most 
of the disputes will be productive, for 
the Committee has focussed attention 
on the big issues. Whether its recom- 
mendations are accepted or not, there 
will henceforth be a “post-Young- 
husband” flavour to all discussion of 
British social work and social ad- 
ministration. 


North America, too, may have 
something to learn from this attempt 
to devise a comprehensive training 
system that takes account of the fact 
that many social workers will never 
get to a university. 


A criticism of social workers 


One attack upon the Younghusband 
Report can be illustrated most force- 
fully and entertainingly from the 
pronouncements of Lady Wootton in 
her recent book, Social Science and 
Social Pathology.* 

She asserts that social workers are 
altogether too sensitive about their 
professional status, too intent upon the 
glorification of their “human relation- 
ship skills”, too ready to assume that 


all human problems have a psycho-. 


logical origin, and too complacent 
about social injustice and the squalid 





®Social Science and Social Pathology, by 
Barbara Wootton, assisted by Vera G. Seal and 
Rosalind Chambers. Geo. Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1959. 
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surroundings that many of their 
clients have to live in. 


The Younghusband Report, she 
argued in a recent broadcast, reflects 
these tendencies only too clearly. 
What social workers really need is 
“good manners, ability and willingness 
to listen, and efficient methods of re- 
cord keeping”. For ordinary people 
in difficulty they should make ar- 
rangements, provide information and 
procure material help, and when deal- 
ing with “those who fail to conform 
to currently acceptable standards of 
behaviour . . . the plain fact is that in 
these cases social work is only under- 
taken with the object of changing 
people’s behaviour in a_ particular 
direction”, 

These criticisms contain too much 
truth to be disregarded—indeed, social 
workers themselves have often said 
the same things. But the anxiety of 
social workers to secure professional 
training and professional status cannot 
be understood merely from a perusal 
of the literature (particularly the 
more florid branches of American 
literature from which Lady Wootton 
culls her lusher quotations). 


Take two of the many cases men- 
tioned in the Younghusband Report: 


The mother of a single man recently dis- 
charged from a second admission to men- 
tal hospital telephoned to the mental 
welfare officer to say that he was violent 
and refused to work. She appeared to be 
an aggressive, accusing woman who re- 
sented her loss of income whenever she 
had to look after her son. The mental 
welfare officer could find no clear evi- 
dence of delusions or violent behaviour 
. the mother required casework help 
either to accept the son, whom she was 
trying to push back into the mental hospi- 
tal, or to make alternative living arrange- 
ments for him. 
A large family where all the children 
wet the bed and the home was very 
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dilapidated: the father appeared to be an 
immature person who did not keep his 
jobs or get up in the morning. A home 
help gave the mother practical assistance 
in keeping the home clean but the other 
problems were not being tackled. Some 
time later... one organization... 
offered “to deal with the father”. There- 
upon he disappeared, the mother felt 
obliged to go out to work, and the home 
help was stopped. Later a court action 
was brought against the mother for 
neglect, and the children were scattered 
into nurseries or received into care. 


Most people claim to have “good 
manners, ability and willingness to 
listen, and efficient methods of record 
keeping”, but how many would feel 
equipped to help such families? Yet 
it is families of this kind who seek the 
help of social workers, when doctors, 
psychiatrists and others with a re- 
cognized professional training have 
washed their hands of them. 


Codes and standards of practice 

Moreover it is not knowledge and 
skills alone that social workers aspire 
to. Not so far behind them lie the tra- 
ditions of old-fashioned charity and 
the poor law—the expectation, still 
lurking in many committees, that 
social workers should help the “de- 
serving” and make the undeserving 
aware of their disapproval (“dealing 
with” ineffective fathers). 

To these pressures are now added 
the demands of those who administer 
the big statutory social services—ad- 
ministrators who are responsible in 
the main for serving the “normal” 
population that knows its rights, obeys 
the rules and accepts expert advice 
when it is given. 

To these administrators, social 
workers often appear to be a handy 
instrument for coping with the igno- 
rant, helpless, hostile, and feckless who 
are grit in the administrative machine. 
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Social work will extract rent from 
spendthrift tenants, get awkward old 
ladies into institutions, move recalci- 
trant patients out of hospital (and 
persuade resentful mothers to care for 
their unbalanced sons without any 
nonsense about “alternative living ar- 
rangements”). 


Many of the social workers upon 
whom these pressures are directed are 
young and inexperienced; many of 
them are isolated in departments 
where they have little contact with 
other social workers. It would not be 
surprising if some of them fell into 
the habit of gossiping about the pri- 
vate affairs of those whom they help, 
if some resorted to bullying and 
threatening people who did not con- 
form to their own standards of be- 
haviour, and if some were content to 
satisfy (or fool) their committees 
rather than maintain the standards 
that most social workers would expect. 


The creation of a united, self- 
respecting social work profession with 
recognized codes and standards of 


practice may help to protect us all 
from this kind of thing. 


In an expanding, changing society 
that provides opportunities for people 
to leave their homes and neighbours 
and seek their fortune in new jobs 
and new places, some will come to 
grief. Children’s homes, mental hospi- 
tals, prisons and institutions for the 
homeless contain many who lack close 
ties with friends and relatives. 


A society that values opportunity 
and fosters change must take responsi- 
bility for helping those for whom the 
strain proves too great. Social work 
is one way of giving that help, and 
it is beginning to be recognized that 
a progressive country need not be 
ashamed of having a thriving social 
work profession. 
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MOOSE JAW FAMILY 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


requires 


EXECUTIVE (iRECTOR 


CASEWORKER 
experienced M.S.W. 
preferred 
to enlarge Child Care Department 
in County Children’s Agency, ex- 
panding scope and coverage; good 
casework supervision, psychiatric 
consultation available. Student 


placement agency with good per- 
sonnel practices. Salary range $4400 
to $6825, starting rate dependent 
on qualifications. Stable, compact 
community of 75,000, half urban 


in progressive industrial area with € 


Professionally trained and 


experienced 


Apply, stating qualifications and 
salary expected to: rapidly growing college facilities. 
Apply: F. C. Promoli 
Executive Director 
Children’s Aid Society of the 
City of Guelph and the County of 
Wellington 
55 Delhi Street 
GUELPH, Ontario 


Moose Jaw Family Service Assn. 
312 Hammond Building 
MOOSE JAW, Saskatchewan 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF BROCKVILLE 


and 
THE UNITED COUNTIES OF LEEDS & GRENVILLE 
requires 


Casework Supervisor: 
Starting Salary up to $6000, depending on qualifications. 





Caseworker: 
Minimum Salaries: MSW — $4600 
BSW — 4200 


Excellent personnel policies, a statement of which is available upon 
request. 


Reply to: 
R. S. Fenemore 
Local Director 
61 King Street East 
BROCKVILLE, Ontario 
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WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
for 
ST. EUPHRASIA’S SCHOOL 
An experienced Catholic Social Worker (female) preferably with 


some group work experience, to participate in the treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed girls from 12 to 16 years of age. 


The school is run by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd and has been 
in operation for five years with a consultant psychiatrist and a full 
time social worker. A psychologist has recently been appointed. 
The social worker left in December 1959. There is a maximum of 
25 girls in residence. The program is up to date and plans are being 
made for the building of a new school which would allow for expan- 
sion if and when desirable. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. Salary up to $5,500 according to experience. 
Medical Insurance Plan. Superannuation. Four weeks’ holiday. 


Apply to: Mother Superior 
St. Euphrasia’s School 
562 West 14th Avenue | 
VANCOUVER, B.C. Canada 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY OF : 
STORMONT, DUNDAS & GLENGARRY 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO 


Requires a Foster Homefinder. 


Qualifications: M.S.W. degree 
Starting salary from $4500 


Additional consideration for experience 


Statement of personnel practices available upon request. 


Apply to: 
M. T. O’Brien 
Executive Director 
Box 994 
CORNWALL, Ontario 
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Old Soldiers Also Die 


“Of course, I know what the doc 
says, Miss, but a man can’t really pay 
attention to that. I’ve got to get out 
of hospital. You see, my wife’s pretty 
sick. Cancer, it is. I paid out $2000 
doctor and hospital bills for her, from 
my fishing, these four years. She gets 
bad times of pain. 

“You see, I’ve got to get home. 
She’ll have run out of potatoes, by 
now. I was just figuring to get them 


Old Joe, now, only cares about one 
thing. He'll engulf his trayful of food 
without really looking or tasting, and 
just go on repeating, “But when are 
they gonna let me go back to Bull- 
head?” 

Through March and April and May 
he said it, sometimes plaintively, some- 
times angrily. There seems to be no 
immediate likelihood that Joe will 
die, but those who think they know 
better than he can see quite clearly 
that Bullhead is no place for Joe. 

“Why, how would you manage 
alone?” they ask him. Bits of old Joe 
are missing: three fingers that he lost 
when he froze his hand, that bad win- 
ter; really no sight in one eye; and left 
foot has always dragged a bit since the 
First World War, and worse since he 
had a stroke. 

Joe’s quite an age too. Up in Bull- 
head, when they got him on the train 
to come down to the hospital, I can 
just imagine how they said, “For 
goodness sake, I hope they keep the 
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by Clare McAllister 


all dug and dried, and the onions cured 
and hung up, and wood cut for her, 
and everything shipshape. 

“Coho’ll be running soon. We need 
the money from a good catch, even 
though it means my being away from 
her for a spell. I don’t really think 
there’s so much wrong with this ticker 
of mine as the doc thinks. Can’t be. 
Y’see, I’ve got to get home, and get 
things fixed for her, and get fishing.” 


old coot down at the coast, it’s too 
much worry, him wanting to fend for 
himself, independent as a pig on ice.” 
(He is, too; the nurses found that he 
was hobbling to the bathroom every 
night to wash out his one plaid cotton 
flannel shirt.) 

Joe always has a fresh reason why 
he has to get back to Bullhead—“You 
see, Miss, there’s that wood I cut last 
summer, must be close to fourteen 
cords of it.” 

“Where’ve you got it, Joe?” 

“Why, she’s stacked right against 
the cabin, handy, of course.” 

“But Joe, you couldn’t make out in 
the cabin this winter, the way you are. 
Everyone in town’d worry.” 

Town is two stores and the Bullhead 
Hotel and a few weathered houses; 
it’s a long trip to Joe’s cabin if his 
plume of smoke doesn’t show against 
the snowy mountain, some winter 
morning. 

Joe gives ground a bit grudgingly. 
“Well, maybe, if I’s up there, I could 
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make a dicker with Hank Stebbings, 
to rent that old shack he owns, in 
town. I gotta get up there soon, see, 
to get my wood hauled in.” 

We both pause, in imagination 
seeing and smelling that wealth of 
stacked and cut Western yellow pine, 
the long clean fibres’ promise of a 
snug winter, real insurance. 

“When are they lettin’ me back to 
Bullhead?” Joe repeats the burden of 
his song. “Y’know, I been put off long 
enough, why, every year for forty 
years I been in Bullhead for the First 
of July. Even that year I was cookin’ 
for the A and P outfit, far back, I got 
in for the First.” 

“What do they do, First of July, 
in Bullhead?” 


“I canna thole they crrream soups; 
ah would indeed like a bit of good 
broth,” says James Malcolm Mc- 
Donald. 

James Malcolm is dying; each day 
he is a bit thinner, a bit paler. When 
asked how he slept, he always says 
“It was no a bad nicht”. 

He is in increasing pain, and says 
“Some days I’m no sae guid, but yes- 
terday I was nae sae bad”. 


There is always a gleam in his eye 
that tells of the wry humorous spirit 
within. He has never been known to 
complain of anything but the soups. 
The broth that is conjured by at- 
tendant dietitians does not satisfy 
James Malcolm. 


Broth, I have found, means to him 
the comforting hearth of childhood, 
a mother’s voice that drew one in 
from the wet and dark with a soft, 
“Come ye ben, noo, and your broth’s 
ready.” 
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Joe is somewhat stymied to find 
that there should be a living human 
being who does not know about the 
First of July in his neck of the woods; 
having realized that there is such a 
benighted soul, he is even more 
stymied by attempting to explain, and 
especially to “that miss”. 


“Well, y’see, everyone comes in. 
And there’s the cowboy races, of 
course. And the ladies has dinner for 
us oldtimers. Indians come down from 
all the rancheries round. Hell, every- 
one comes in! Excuse me, Miss. But I 
gotta get back for the First July. 
When are they lettin’ me get back to 
Bullhead?” 


The hospital product, in response to 
a special plea, may reproduce the 
mutton and the barley and the leeks 
of James Malcolm’s request, but some- 
thing is missing. In memory, away on 
a windy morning, James Malcolm can 
see his mother, in a grey shawl, pulling 
leeks in the kailyard. Indoors, she 
shreds them fine on an old board, with 
a yellow-handled knife. She says in- 
dulgently, “Aye, Jamie, ye’re one for 
having all minced fine.” 

James Malcolm tells me _ they 
fetched him broth today. “They’re 
real kind, but someway it didnae have 
much savour.” 

The nurses say, “That McDonald, 
you know, in 201, that old Scotchman, 
he’s awful fussy about his soup; of 
course all he gets now is liquids; he 
won't last long.” 

James Malcolm pushes away the 
little bowl on his tray. “I mind me, 
ma mither made guid broth.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE CENTRE 
OF MONTREAL 


invites applications for the following positions: 


Assistant Director 


major responsibility co-ordination of casework services. 


Skilled Casework Supervisor 
Must have MSW. 


Mrs. M. B. McCrea 
5 Weredale Park 
MONTREAL 6, Quebec 


SOCIAL SCIENTIST 
for 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
OTTAWA 


$6480 - $7200 


The appointee will plan and conduct research on social welfare in 
Canada and other countries, with particular emphasis on child and 


family welfare problems and services. 


Candidates must have university graduation in one of the social 


sciences, preferably with a master’s degree in social work. 


Details and application forms at main Post Offices, National Employ- 


ment Offices and Civil Service Commission Offices. 
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Is 

Your 
Organization 
Making 

Full 

Use 


of 


CANADIAN 
WELFARE e 


To get ideas for publicity and interpretation through your own 
bulletins and local papers, radio and television? 


To help staff keep up to date? 


To provide information to board and committee members who 
haven’t much time to read? 


To prepare speeches — using the excellent annual indexes to find 
what you need? 


To learn about new books, pamphlets and films on welfare? 


To prepare for projects ? 


Busy executives keep CANADIAN WELFARE on their desks for 
quick reference. Good! But others might like to have copies too. 


So please turn over ——=> 





Every 
Social Agency 
Needs 


Several 


Subscriptions 


to 


CANADIAN 
WELFARE 


Some agencies have already 
reached this conclusion: 


The Children’s Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto gets 10 
subscriptions 


The Old Age and Blind Assistance Board, New Brunswick, gets 21 
Hamilton United Services gets 10 


The City of Winnipeg Public Welfare Department gets 25 


Why not follow their example? 


Please use the subscription blank opposite —__—» 





PUBLICATIONS SECTION 

THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
55 PARKDALE AVENUE 

OTTAWA 3, CANADA 


Please enter _........ subscriptions for 


CANADIAN WELFARE, at each, to be sent to: 
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[] Please send bill 
or 


[] Remittance of §$ enclosed. 
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Information about rates overleaf —————> 








CANADIAN WELFARE 


comes out every two months. 


Cost 
$2.50 a year for single subscriptions 
12 to 24 subscriptions to one address, $2.25 each 
25 or more, only $2.00 each 


Students’ subscriptions $1.25 


Please make cheques or money orders 
payable to the Canadian Welfare Council. 
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Hospital Insurance 


in Canada 


Hospital Insurance is now in effect in 
nine out of ten Canadian provinces 
and it is expected that programs in 
the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon will begin about April, 1960. 
Steps are being taken to study what 
would be required for Quebec to 
participate. 

But the attention that has been paid 
to the federal legislation suggests a 
degree of uniformity that is mislead- 
ing to the average person. Health is 
primarily a provincial responsibility 
under our constitutional practice. 

Indeed the precedents which have 
been created by Newfoundland, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and_ British 
Columbia in their provincial schemes 
were prerequisites to a federal pro- 
gram. These programs provided use- 
ful experience in methods of financ- 
ing, structure of provincial adminis- 
tration, methods of paying hospitals, 
and range of benefits to be provided. 
What proved feasible in one province 
was not in another. 


Early provincial programs 

The earliest examples of govern- 
ment activity in providing hospital 
care are to be found in the western 
provinces, where prepayment arrange- 
ments under municipal hospital dis- 
trict sponsorship go back a number 
of decades. 


by Lloyd Francis 


Saskatchewan introduced a compul- 
sory hospital insurance program effec- 
tive on January 1, 1947, and its pattern 
has changed very little. In the begin- 
ning, a compulsory personal premium 
with a multi-rate structure for single 
persons and families was collected 
from all residents not already covered 
under existing public programs. This 
premium was designed to yield on an 
average about 50 per cent of the cost, 
with part of the balance coming from 
one-third of the proceeds of a 3 per 
cent provincial sales tax on non-essen- 
tials, and the rest from _ provincial 
general revenues. 

The Saskatchewan program is ad- 
ministered in the Department of Pub- 
lic Health under the direction of the 
Deputy Minister of Public Health. 
Normally benefits are restricted to 
“acute care” on an in-patient basis. 
But in practice a part of the care 
given in so-called acute institutions 
has been of a diagnostic, convalescent, 
or chronic nature. This has come 
about because of the scarcity of doc- 
tors in rural areas and the large num- 
ber of small hospitals with a relatively 
high ratio of beds to population. 

The program in British Columbia 
began in 1949. After an unhappy 
period of experiment with a premium 
structure geared to the idea that the 
program should be self-sustaining, the 


Dr. Lloyd Francis has recently left his job as principal research 
officer for health services in the Research and Statistics Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, to give more time to his business 
and political interests. He is now an alderman in the City of Ottawa. 
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province abandoned premium collec- 
tions in 1954, and at the same time 
increased its sales tax from 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent. 


Since then the provincial share of 
the costs has been provided from 
general revenues of the province (for 
a brief period, a part of the sales tax 
was earmarked) together with patient 
charges or so-called “deterrents” of 
$1.00 per day. 

British Columbia found that it had 
no counterpart to the secretary-trea- 
surer of the rural municipality, who 
in Saskatchewan usually acted as the 
collecting agent. Its labour force was 
moreover, much more mobile, more 
highly urbanized and more given to 
seasonal employment. In these circum- 
stances a payroll deduction system 
had to be used, and the early attempts 
at maintaining centralized records 
were inadequate. Saskatchewan, on 
the other hand, had never felt obliged 
to introduce a payroll deduction and 
the characteristics of its rural popu- 
lation were such that a premium sys- 
tem worked efficiently from the be- 
ginning. . 

In two respects British Columbia 
did break new ground. First, residence 
alone (rather than residence plus pre- 
payment of a premium) determines 
eligibility for coverage. Second, the 
administration of the hospital insur- 
ance program is under the direction 
of a Commissioner who is called 
Deputy Minister of Hospital Insur- 
ance and has equal status with the 
Deputy Minister of Health. 

Other provinces, comparing the ex- 
perience of British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan, have adopted an ad- 
ministrative structure with a full hos- 
pital insurance commission which has 
representatives of various groups as 
members, but no formal commission 
yet exists in British Columbia. 
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The pattern that emerged in Alberta 
was still different. Municipal hospital 
districts in Alberta were gradually 
extended from rural areas to include 
the larger centres of Edmonton and 
Calgary. Until 1958 the province 
could be said to have a multiplicity 
of “plans”, since payment of a tax 
did not mean right of access, with full 
coverage, to any acute illness hospital 
in the province, as it did in British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan. 

A compulsory levy on real property 
has been a conspicuous feature of the 
Alberta program from the early stages, 
and deterrent charges on a graduated 
scale from $1.50 to $2.00 per day have 
been built into the plan. A large por- 
tion of the costs of hospital care is, 
however, now provided from provin- 
cial general revenues. 

One effect of the federal-provincial 
plan in 1958 was to strengthen budget 
reviews procedures in Alberta at the 
provincial level, and to bring a greater 
degree of coordination and review of 
municipally-operated hospitals. 

Newfoundland, with its serious 
problems of isolation and lack of faci- 
lities, developed a pattern of Cottage 
Hospital districts modelled on the 
Scottish “Highlands and _ Islands” 
scheme. In the out-ports the province 
builds and maintains hospitals which 
serve as centres for the provision of 
medical, nursing and hospital care for 
residents. By July 1958 about one- 
third of the province’s population was 
covered for a fairly comprehensive 
range of health services, and about 
half for hospital care. In addition, 
children under sixteen were benefici- 
aries of a special health care program 
which included a broad range of ser- 
vices. 

In general, the costs of Newfound- 
land’s plans are provided through pro- 
vincial general revenues with some 
premium collections from families 
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that can afford to pay. The program 
is administered entirely by officials of 
the Public Health Department. 


By 1958, then, successful examples 
of provincially-operated programs 
were demonstrating different methods 
of financing hospital services, methods 
of paying hospitals, types of adminis- 


tration and combinations of benefits. 


The Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act 


The federal contribution under the 
1958 Hospital Insurance and Diag- 
nostic Services Act is a grant-in-aid 
paid by the Government of Canada 
to provinces that have signed agree- 
ments. 


The province must make available 
certain insured services that are care- 
fully defined in the Act and Regula- 
tions. These services must be avail- 
able to all residents of the province 
under uniform terms and conditions 
which rule out, for example, exclu- 
sions based on age, employability or 
means. The province must undertake 
to maintain standards of care and 
make payments to hospitals on a clear- 
ly defined basis that would include 
budget review and a standard method 
of reporting operations. 


Federal payments to a province are 
based on 25 per cent of the estimated 
national per-capita cost of insured ser- 
vices, plus 25 per cent of the cost 
within the province, multiplied by the 
covered population. If a province em- 
ploys deterrent charges, these are ex- 
cluded from shareable costs in the 
province. 


If a province elects to provide a 
range of out-patient services, an addi- 
tional federal contribution is made 
towards the cost of these services in 
the same proportion as for in-patient 
services. Federal contributions, how- 
ever, have been carefully devised in 
such a way as to leave the maximum 
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freedom of choice to the province, 
which has the ultimate responsibility 
of administration. 


Provincial patterns 
under the new scheme 


The provinces of Manitoba, On- 
tario, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island have followed the 
Saskatchewan pattern of premium 
collections with varying degrees of 
compulsion and subsidization from 
provincial general revenues. In On- 
tario and Prince Edward Island with 
present coverage of over 90 per cent 
of their populations, a few categories 
remain voluntarily uninsured. 

Nova Scotia imposed a 3 per cent 
hospitalization or sales tax to finance 
its share of the cost of the program. 
No decision has been made on the 
method of financing in the Yukon 
Territory, but general revenues will 
be employed in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. This will bring the score to five 
plans with premiums, five without, 
and one (the Yukon Territories) still 
under discussion. 


In administrative structure, Ontario 
has established a full hospital services 
commission, which has administrative 
responsibility for the program and 
reports directly to a Minister of the 
Crown. This pattern has also been 
employed in Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. None of the later plans have 
indicated that they will follow the 
pattern of direct administration 
through the Department of Health 
such as is employed in Newfound- 
land, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

In terms of benefits provided, the 
federal legislation broke new ground 
in at least one respect. No restriction 
was placed upon care in chronic hos- 
pitals except that the Act excluded 
care in institutions exclusively for TB 
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or mental patients or in institutions 
providing custodial care. 

Each province by its agreement 
with the federal government must list 
the institutions that will be eligible 
for determining shareable costs. This 
has not prevented Ontario, for ex- 
ample, from listing a number of nurs- 
ing homes that provide a high stand- 
ard of care in areas where bed short- 
ages exist: this is in accordance with 
regulations designed expressly for the 
purpose. 

The federal legislation provides for 
much broader services than any pro- 
vincially-administered program has 
elected to provide to date. (A tech- 
nical exception exists in the case of 
Ontario which includes care in mental 
and TB institutions as benefits; in 
practice, less than ten per cent of the 
costs of care across Canada in such 
institutions has been paid by patients 
themselves or on behalf of patients in 
recent years.) The extension into the 
field of chronic care will be watched 
with a good deal of interest by 
students of the program. 

In one respect the hospital insur- 
ance grant-in-aid is different from the 
rest of the family of federal grant-in- 
aid programs. Through the operation 
of a formula based in part on national 
costs and in part on costs within the 
province, a small measure of equali- 
zation is provided. It was recognized 
that hospital care, through the magni- 
tude of the sums of money involved, 
would place a serious strain on the 
financial resources of the provinces 
with the lower per capita incomes. 


The formula adopted will provide 
about 65 per cent of shareable costs 
for Newfoundland and perhaps 45 
per cent for some provinces whose 
costs exceed the national average. Out 
of estimated federal payments of $160 
million for the current fiscal year, 
perhaps $5 million to $7 million is 
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redistributed in the favour of the 
poorer provinces. The federal gov- 
ernment, however, continues to ex- 
clude the costs of provincial adminis- 
tration from shareable costs as is the 
case with other grant-in-aid programs. 


Appraisal of the program 
Capital costs 

The Canadian Hospital Association 
and a number of spokesmen for other 
hospital organizations have criticized 
the exclusion of capital costs, interest, 
debt and depreciation from shareable 
costs. These exclusions are carefully 
spelled out in the federal legislation. 
The federal government continues to 
make capital contributions through 
the Hospital Construction Grant 
which has recently been increased to 
$2000 per bed. 

Through its operation on a project- 
by-project basis, the Grant permits a 
good deal of flexibility for suggested 
improvements in design of hospitals, 
and for the relation of proposed new 
facilities to an over-all plan to provide 
balance in hospital resources. Since the 
Hospital Construction Grant is now 
in its 12th year of operation, existing 
hospital debts reflect, in large part, 
the methods by which communities 
have chosen to finance the construc- 
tion of hospitals in the past. 

Federal spokesmen have indicated 
that there is no desire to follow the 
British precedent of disturbing the 
existing ownership and operation of 
hospitals. On the contrary, recogni- 
tion of the diverse patterns of owner- 
ship and operation is an essential part 
of the Canadian structure, and every 
incentive should be maintained for 
local authorities to carry their own 
shares of the costs of construction. 


Benefits and premiums 

Another area that has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion is the problem 
of preserving the benefits of persons 
who move from one province to an- 
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other. In general there is a waiting- 
period of three months* before a new 
arrival in a province can be eligible 
for benefits, and he is carried for a 
three-month out-of- -province benefit 
from his province of previous resi- 
dence. Citizenship is not a require- 
ment, but tourists, transients and visi- 
tors are excluded. 

The precise definition of shareable 
costs in the Regulations has, as might 
have been expected, raised a number 
of technical questions. The federal 
benefit is basically a complete range 
of standard-ward services, and the 
extra costs of preferred accommoda- 
tion in semi-private and private wards 
are excluded. Fifty per cent of the 
extra collections from patients or in- 
surance organizations for preferred 
accommodation is assumed to be equal 
to the extra costs of providing care, 
and the remaining fifty per cent is 
available to the provincial authority, 
to be applied for such purposes as 
debt reduction or passed on to the 
hospitals as the province decides. 

In the five premium provinces, a 
special problem exists for those who 
cannot afford to pay premiums. In 
general, the provincial authority pays 
costs or premiums for people in de- 
fined categories of public assistance, 
such as the blind, the disabled, and 
recipients of mothers’ allowances and 
old age assistance. For local relief re- 
cipients and for hospital indigents, 
some degree of municipal participation 
in costs is usually prescribed. 


*One month in Manitoba; none in Newfound- 
land, or in Alberta under certain conditions. 
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Measurements of efficacy 


Finally, it should be pointed out 
that a national system of determining 
shareable costs, and therefore making 
federal grant-in-aid payments of the 
kind now being paid, would not be 
possible without a uniform system of 
hospital accounting and a uniform sys- 
tem of hospital reporting. 

The Canadian Hospital Accounting 
Manual, developed originally through 
the Canadian Hospital Association, 
has brought a degree of uniformity 
in accounting practices in Canada that 
was essential. No doubt further re- 
finements and developments will con- 
tinue to take place. 


Similarly the method of annual re- 
porting on hospital services, facilities 
and financial operations, which had 
been developed over a number of 
years through the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, will permit an extensive 
program of analysis, research and in- 
vestigation. This will permit those re- 
sponsible for administration in turn 
to keep emphasis on quality of care 
and on necessary improvements over 
a time. 


If the experiences of the western 
provinces are any criterion, the early 
period of a plan’s operation requires 
close attention to problems of budget 
review, accounting and methods of 
paying hospitals. 

As the administration develops its 
techniques for coping with these 
problems, attention will shift to ex- 
amination of the nature of the care 
being provided, the facilities required, 
and the training and development of 
adequate staff. 


APRIL 3-9, 1960 


Canadian Library Week will be the culmination of a six-weeks’ 
campaign to stimulate interest in reading, sponsored by the Library 
Week Council, the Canadian Library Association and other interested 
groups. Watch for local events in connection with this. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
requires by April 1, 1960 
SUPERVISOR $6000-6500 
Professional training with considerable experience in social work, plus 
minimum of 2 years’ supervisory or administrative experience. To assist 

with administration and development of existing welfare programs. 


CASEWORKERS $4500-5000 
Professional training with experience essential. Generalized caseload. 
Interested applicants for above positions will be supplied with appli- 
cation forms and more complete details upon request. Shared accom- 
modation (for single persons) provided at reasonable rental. Air 
transportation paid from Edmonton or Vancouver. 
Apply in writing, stating qualifications and employment history to: 





C. B. H. Murphy 
Director of Welfare 
P.O. Box 2029 
WHITEHORSE, Yukon 


PROTESTANT CHILDREN’S HOMES, TORONTO 
invites applications or inquiries from 
trained, experienced social workers 


for openings in 1960 


Supervisor of Child Care Services: Beginning salary of $5000-$6000 
depending upon qualifications. 


Grade IV Caseworker: $4728-$5568 
Grade III Caseworker: M.S.W. $4320-$5 136 
Grade II Caseworker: B.S.W. $3960-$4728 


This agency offers foster home care, with casework service to children 
and their parents. Psychiatric consultation and psychological testing 
are an integral part of the service. To keep pace with the growing 
needs of Toronto and its suburban municipalities, we must plan now 
for future service. 
Inquiries will be welcomed by: 

Miss Betty Quiggin 

Executive Director 

380 Sherbourne Street 

TORONTO 5, Ontario 
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(iN BRINGING REFUGEES 
TO CANADA 


Up to the end of 1959 not one family had been brought to Canada under 
the federal government’s special program for private sponsorship of 
refugee families during World Refugee Year. Only one hundred families 
with tubercular members had been brought under government sponsor- 
ship, a much smaller number than Canada could readily take. Discontent 
with the country’s poor showing had been so widely expressed that the 
Canadian Welfare Council undertook to call a meeting to clarify govern- 
ment and private responsibilities and find out how the effort could be 
improved. 

The Conference on Immigration of Refugees to Canada took place 
in Ottawa on January 28 and 29, attended by some seventy invited 
representatives of bodies having a known interest in the refugee problem. 
People came hundreds of miles, from every province but one; they were 
top-level from federal and provincial departments, municipal agencies, 
and voluntary associations with great diversity of primary functions. 

Since the organizations represented were governmental as well as 
voluntary, it was not possible to put their views on record or pass formal 
recommendations or resolutions. A Steering Committee was therefore 
asked to prepare an oral report of the concensus or findings of the 
Conference, and propose methods by which action could be taken on 
the basis of the findings. After discussion and amendment, the report 
was approved by the Conference. 

Gist of the report 
On private sponsorship of refugee families 

The Conference expressed dissatisfaction with the policy of requiring 
sponsoring individuals and organizations to assume full and continuing 
responsibility for the cost of health and welfare services for the refugee 
families until they could qualify for these services under public auspices, 
and supported a threefold proposal: 

(1) That private sponsors should be required to take responsibility 
only for paying the costs of transportation of the refugee family to 
Canada, for arranging for living accommodation, for finding employ- 
ment for the breadwinner, and for assisting in the family’s social adjust- 
ment. 

(2) That the federal government should extend the program for 
private sponsorship of refugee families beyond the end of World Refugee 
Year, which ends in June. 

(3) That the program for private sponsorship should be expanded 
to include European refugees who are not in camps, and to include 
refugee families in other parts of the world than Europe. 
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On families with tubercular members 

The consensus of the Conference was that the federal government 
should be asked to undertake, in consultation with the provinces, to 
bring in additional families with one or more members suffering from 
tuberculosis, and should extend the program beyond World Refugee 
Year. 

On the legal adoption of refugee children 

Because of widely expressed interest, the Conference also considered 
the problem of the adoption by Canadian families of refugee children 
from such areas as Hong Kong. ‘The Conference reached no consensus 
on this: further urgent study was recommended. 

The Council acts 

The Conference agreed to refer the Steering Committee’s report to 
the Canadian Welfare Council, asking it to pass on to the federal govern- 
ment the proposals about private sponsorship and T.B. families and to 
study the adoption question. 

‘The Council’s Board of Governors, meeting on February 12, agreed 
to make the requested representations to the federal government. When 
the Board considered the request for further study of the question of 
legal adoption of refugee children, it already had before it a study made 
by the Family and Child Welfare Division; it therefore decided to urge 
the government to relax immigration regulations so as to permit, in 
conjunction with World Refugee Year, the legal adoption by Canadian 
families of refugee children who would not otherwise be admissible to 
Canada. 

Delegation to government 
On March 3 a delegation carried these recommendations to the 


federal government. It was headed by B. M. Alexandor, Q.C., chairman 
of the C.W.C. committee on the welfare of immigrants. The govern- 
ment representatives were the Prime Minister, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, and the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 

The recommendations were sympathetically received although no 
encouragement was given to the proposal to change immigration regula- 
tions to permit a program of legal adoption of refugee children from 
the east. However, the government has now announced that it will 
admit refugee families with tubercular members in addition to the 
hundred already admitted, and that it will extend the private sponsorship 
program beyond the end of World Refugee Year. The Council is now 
exploring further means of pressing its other recommendations. It is also 
working directly and through other agencies to inform the public about 
the issues. 

The Report of the Steering Committee, Conference on Immigration of 


Refugees to Canada, and the brief to the government may be obtained from 
the Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING... 





Midwinter Meeting, Community Funds and Councils of Canada 


This year’s annual Midwinter Meet- 
ing marked the 21st anniversary of 
the CFC Division. Since 1939, the 
Council has been serving community 
funds and councils across Canada 
through this division devoted particu- 
larly to their interests. 

It might be better said that funds 
and councils have been serving them- 
selves. While the Council has supplied 
a focus for technical advice, for 
getting together, exchanging ideas and 
undertaking joint action, it is the 
volunteer representatives of the mem- 
bership who make up the study com- 
mittees and action groups of the 
Division, and guide its work through 
the National Executive Committee. 
The 210 people who met in Hamilton 
from January 20 to 23 were typical of 
the strong leadership the Division is 
receiving, particularly gratifying in 
the number of lay people who took 
part. 


Committee meetings 


The first day of the Conference was 
devoted to meetings of some of the 
special groups within the Division. 
Three concurrent meetings took place 
on Wednesday morning. 

The Councils’ Section (Chairman, 
Mrs. Andrew Fleming, Montreal) de- 
voted greatest attention to the pro- 
blems of social welfare planning in 
small communities. It was emphasized 
that you can’t just scale down the 
methods used in large cities and ex- 
pect them to work. The main task in 
large centres is to coordinate and im- 
prove existing services and prevent 
duplication. Small areas are usually 
faced with the opposite problem of 
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having to plan and fight for just basic 
services. 


The answer to the difficulty of 
staffing and financing individual agen- 
cies in each small community may lie 
in planning for a number of com- 
munities together. The Province of 
Quebec has given a lead in this direc- 
tion, organizing social welfare ser- 
vices and fund-raising by diocesan 
areas that sometimes cover the 
equivalent of five counties. And per- 
haps such planning should not be 
limited to health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion but should also include agricul- 
ture, education and so forth. 


The Section also discussed the value 
and organization of central services in 
welfare councils (volunteer bureaus, 
information and referral, Christmas 
exchange, social service index). 


A committee was established to 
study the urgent and all-important 
question of the financing of welfare 
councils. This project will be carried 
by councils in the larger western 
cities, with Mrs. Benjamin Shell and 
Miss Anne DuMoulin (both of the 
Winnipeg Council) as chairman and 
secretary. 

The Division’s National Public Re- 
lations Committee (Chairman J. A. 
Brockie, Toronto) presented for dis- 
cussion a comprehensive review of its 
activities, both for campaigns and 
year-round interpretation, with a 
number of interesting pointers about 
“how-to-do-it” locally with news- 
papers, radio and TV. 


In the Company Contributions 
Committee (Chairman, H. H. Ed- 
mison, Toronto), Mr. Monteath 
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Douglas of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Montreal, gave a 
preview of an important survey this 
Board is making of giving by Canadian 
corporations to community funds. 
The survey will be a valuable guide to 
the Committee in its work to improve 
this type of giving. 

In the afternoon, an open meeting 
of the National Executive Committee 
was held, with the Division’s Chair- 
man, C. F. Harrington of Toronto, in 
the chair. It was decided to organize 
a ten-day institute in the summer of 
1961 for professional fund and council 
workers who have come into this field 
during the past two years. This 
gathering will not only study the 
principles and philosophy of funds 
and councils but will provide practical 
training in the techniques and skills of 
working in them. 


Other Conference sessions 


In his keynote address on Thursday 
morning, Michael Barkway, Ottawa 
Editor of the Financial Post, sounded 
a call that could hardly have been 
more appropriate to the occasion. 
Anniversaries, like this coming-of- 
age of the division, are times to take 
stock, to assess what has been done in 
the span being celebrated, and to 
ponder the future; to ask the kinds of 
questions Mr. Barkway posed (lifted, 
as he said, from recent issues of 
Canadian Welfare): 

“What are you working towards? 
What are your values? What qualities 
do you want life to possess? What 
kind of people do you want to pro- 
duce? What do you think are the 
essential truths about the nature of 
man, about the relations between men, 
and about men’s needs?” 


Mr. Barkway made a moving plea 
that we should not lose sight of 
charity Gn its primary Latin meaning 
of “caring”) through preoccupation 
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with ways and means. This is a peril 
of which we are all of course con- 
scious, especially because of current 
criticism of community funds as too 
large and impersonal. 


As Mr. Barkway said “it would not 
be impossible for the little spark of 
human charity to be smothered under 
a mound of Red Feathers”. 

This theme was repeated in a later 
address by Brigadier J.-Guy Gauvreau, 
President of the Fédération des 
Oeuvres de Charité Canadiennes-fran- 
¢aises, Montreal. He too warned that 
technique must not be given the upper 
hand, that it was vital for community 
funds to maintain the true spirit of 
charity. He saw federation, both in 
fund-raising and planning, as offering 
not only material and technical ad- 
vantages but moral values of a high 
order. 


Federation, he said, means a sharing 
of responsibilities and social educa- 
tion. “To federation must go the 
credit of having persuaded citizens, 
corporations and labour unions that 
their help in welfare campaigns is not 
only a humanitarian obligation but 
also a strict duty from the standpoint 
of plain justice”. 


It was against this background that 
the Conference went to work in over 
twenty sessions. Both council and 
fund representatives came together in 
a plenary session on “F orecasting 

Campaign Goals and Services Needs”: 
the considerations and procedures in 
setting the campaign objective and in 
projecting and weighing the needs of 
the community for voluntary health 
and welfare services. Another plenary 
session examined “Getting Across to 
our Many Publics”. This was a discus- 
sion of how to get top-level leader- 
ship, gain the wholehearted backing 
of agency board and staff members, 
win the cooperation of labour, en- 
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courage members of the professions 
to take part, and get the general public 
to know and support funds and coun- 
cils. 

The third chief guest at the Con- 
ference, W. T. McCullough, Execu- 
tive Director, Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, spoke on social planning at 
the banquet on Thursday evening. He 
stressed the organization and proce- 
dures of welfare councils to meet “the 
rapidly changing spectrum and in- 
tensity of community problems”, 

In the numerous concurrent ses- 
sions, discussion ranged over many 
subjects including: 

employee giving plans; 

omeneeeen aging and youth ser- 

vices 

lay and staff leadership; 

cooperation of organized labour and 

the professions in socal welfare; 
the mechanics of fund raising; 
campaigning and planning in rela- 
tion to geographic areas; 
allocations and budgeting of na- 
tional agencies; and 

how community services can be re- 

organized to meet new needs. 

There were also separate “swap” 
sessions for funds and councils where 
delegates could exchange ideas and 
have a_ free-for-all discussion on 
sample projects that were presented. 


Entertainment 


The Conference was not all work, 
of course. There were informal get- 
togethers on the first evening. And on 
Friday night the City of Hamilton 
and several prominent business firms 
gave the Division a birthday party, 
including a 21-candle cake. 


At the party, there were colourful 
performances by dancers from Hamil- 
ton’s Croatian, Italian and Japanese 
communities, and a skit, “The United 
Way in Roman Daze”, presented by 
the Division staff and willing recruits 
from the delegates. The skit made up 
in hilarity for what it lacked in polish 
(though it was hard on the hotel bed 
sheets that were pressed into service 
as togas). Anyhow, a good time was 
had by all. 


To Sum Up 


A twenty-first birthday can be a 
solemn as well as a gay occasion; this 
one struck a happy medium. As dele- 
gates departed on their trains and 
planes to the east, west and centre, 
they carried with them a warm feeling 
of companionship, as well as convic- 
tion that the Division had indeed come 
of age with maturity and understand- 


ing. 


Corrections Division 


The Division has established a com- 
mittee to examine the feasibility of a 
study of juvenile services in Canada. 
This group, chaired by Father Marc 
Lecavalier, Schools for the Protection 
of Youth, Montreal, will prepare an 
outline of the proposed project, in- 
cluding what would be involved in 
staffing and cost. The study would be 
particularly worthwhile as it would 
cover not only services to delinquents 
but also the juvenile services aimed 
at prevention of delinquency. 
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Another committee, this time on 
Records, Statistics and Research, 
chaired by Father Noél Mailloux, 
Human Relations Research Centre, 
Montreal, is working with the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics to improve 
content and methods in the gathering 
and tabulating of criminal statistics by 
the Bureau. The Committee is also to 
with the 
what the 
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examine, in consultation 


Council’s Research Branch, 





Division’s responsibility should be in 
research connected with the correc- 
tions field. 
The Division has brought to the 
attention of the Minister of Justice: 
the need to ensure that future pri- 
sons built in this country are small; 
(so that individual treatment of 
prisoners can be improved); 
the need for more public support 
for private corrections agencies 
(upon which governments rely 
heavily both for prevention of 
crime and rehabilitation); and 
the importance of treatment (rather 
than just punishment) being kept 
in mind by the federal Correctional 
Planning Committee. 
This Division has also commended 


Family and Child 
The Homemaker Services Commit- 
tee has completed study of a survey 
of personnel practices in homemaker 
agencies across Canada, which was 
carried out by the Council’s Research 
Branch. Case studies of the financing 


the amendment to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act which carried out its 
request that the period during which 
a lapse 1 in contributions will not affect 
receipt of benefits be extended for 
prisoners. 

The January issue of the Canadian 
Journal of Corrections includes the 
papers given at the Vancouver Con- 
gress of Corrections last May. Indivi- 
dual copies at $2.50 are available (see 
advertisement, outside back cover). 


Planning for the spring 1961 Con- 
gress of Corrections to be held in 
Toronto is already going ahead. The 
Planning Committee is being chaired 
by J. A. Graham, Deputy Minister of 
Reform Institutions of Ontario. 


Welfare Division 

of such services are being considered. 
When the personnel report is is- 

sued it will be accompanied by a Com- 

mittee statement pointing out its im- 

plications for the establishment of 

good practices in homemaker services. 


Public information 


The Council has been quite to the 
fore in broadcast programs recently. 
The Conference on the Immigration 
of Refugees to Canada, called by the 
Council, and the subsequent CWC 
Board of Governors’ approval of ac- 
tion on behalf of the Conference re- 
commendations, received special com- 
ment in programs on “Open House” 
and “Trans-Canada Matinee”, as well 
as the usual news treatment. 

A post-news talk (national radio) 
on the Council’s social security state- 
ment was given by Norman Cragg, 
Public Welfare Division, on March 1 


Through the Council’s efforts (duly 
acknowledged on the air) the new 
film “Summer of Decision” (see out- 
side back cover) was shown on the 
national CBC program, “Youth ’60”, 
on February 15. 

And Eric Smit, Family and Child 
Welfare Division, will supply com- 
ment at the end of the first program 
(March 17) of a weekly “Open 
House” series on adoption; Phyllis 
Burns, CWC director of Welfare Ser- 
vices, will give the closing com- 
mentary about the middle of April. 

P.G. 











“People and work: cooperation for social welfare in industrial com- 
munities” is the subject of the British National Conference on Social Work 
being held in Bristol, April 10 to 13. Canadians visiting abroad will be 
welcomed, and should be asked to get in touch with Miss N. Rice-Jones, The 
British National Conference on Social Work, 26 Bedford Square, London, 
Wala ts 
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ABOUT 


On January 8, the Honourable 
Jean-Jacques Bertrand became 
Minister of Social Welfare and Youth 
in the Quebec cabinet. He succeeds 
the late Honourable Paul Sauvé, who 
held this dual portfolio as well as the 
premiership. Mr. Bertrand was pre- 
viously Minister of Lands and Forests. 


Stuart Conger, a member of this 
magazine’s advisory board, was elected 
president of the Ottawa Branch of 
the Canadian Mental Health Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in January. 


The Reverend Peter A. Nearing 
succeeded Monsignor Francis J. Smyth 
on February 1 as director of the 
Canadian Catholic Conference’s Social 
Action Department. Father Nearing 
came to Ottawa from San Luis, Brazil, 
where he has been assisting in social 
action projects since last April, but 
both he and his predecessor are 
natives of Antigonish, N.S. Monsig- 
nor Smyth has been appointed vice- 
president and director of the Coady 
International Institute, newly estab- 
lished to further the cause of co- 
operatives. 


Beverly Ayres, formerly research 
analyst with the Family Centre Pro- 
ject of St. Paul, Missouri, has joined 
the staff of the Community Chest and 
Councils of the Greater Vancouver 
Area as a research assistant. 


John A. MacAulay, Q.C., of Win- 
nipeg, is the new chairman of the 
board of governors of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. He is the first 
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Canadian to hold the highest volun- 
tary position in the forty-year history 
of the League. Mr. MacAulay 1s 
prominent in Canadian business and 
voluntary community activities other 
than the Red Cross. In 1953-54 he 
became president for Manitoba of the 
Boy Scouts Association and served in 
this office for three years. He is at 
present a member of the Board of 
Trustees for the National Gallery of 
Canada, and is president of the Win- 
nipeg Art Gallery Association. 


Evelyn Kidd has been promoted 
from district supervisor to assistant 
regional administrator of Region II 
(headquarters in Vancouver) of the 
B.C. Department of Social Welfare, 
succeeding A. A. Shipp. Miss Kidd is 
the only woman among eight regional 
administrators. 


Dr. Frank Cullis has been ap- 
pointed director of the Rehabilitation 
Institute of Hamilton, coming from 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minne- 
sota, where he was a senior assistant. 
He received his medical training in 
England, did post-graduate work in 
physical medicine in a number of 
British hospitals, and has studied re- 
habilitation techniques and assisted in 
the development of rehabilitation pro- 
jects in Europe, Canada and the 
United States. Under his guidance 
Dr. H. W. Bensen and Doris Clark 
will be carrying the work of the 
Institute as medical director and 
executive director respectively. 
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Dr. Borys Kobrynski, a medical 
specialist with wide experience in 
Europe and Canada, has been ap- 
pointed geriatrician with the housing 
and nursing homes branch, Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation. He was previously 
with the provincial Department of 
Health, as senior specialist. 

Colonel J. M. Kinnaird has been 
appointed executive director of the 
Nova Scotia Society for the Care of 
Crippled Children, replacing Daniel 
Rooney. He took over his new posi- 
tion at the beginning of January. 

Dortha M. Jackson, who for the 
past year has been supervisor of staff 
training in the Child Welfare Branch, 
Ontario Department of Public Wel- 
fare, has gone to Hamilton, where she 
will be executive director of Lynwood 
Hall Children’s Centre, a treatment 
centre for emotionally disturbed 
children. 

Eileen B. Jackson became execu- 
tive secretary of the Family Service 
Bureau of Hamilton at the beginning 
of the year. She has been in the 
children’s aid field since 1941, at first 
in Hamilton, then in Sudbury, and 
latterly in Parry Sound where she was 
director of the Society. Miss Jackson 


Letter 


To the Editor: 


I am enclosing a copy of an adver- 
tisement which I trust will be in order 
for inclusion in the next issue of 
Welfare. .. . 1 must confess the whole 
process of advertising for staff some- 
times appeals to me as being in the 
category of putting a “Help—Please 
Rescue” note in a bottle and tossing 
it overboard. On the other hand, the 
ads make fascinating reading, and 
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is on the national board of directors 
of the Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Clubs, and she represented 
Canada as one of six delegates to the 
8th International Congress in Paris 
last year. 


Gordon C. MacFarlane was pro- 
moted to the position of treatment 
supervisor of Regina Jail effective 
February 1, 1960, after having been 
classification officer in the jail. He 
succeeds Ferdie E. A. Ewald, who 
resigned to accept the position of 
supervisor of casework services with 
the John Howard Society of Ontario. 


Curtis Smout is now director of 
public relations for the Hamilton 
United Services. He graduated in 
political economy from McMaster 
University and for the past five years 
has been associated with the Wells 
Organization, a fund-raising group 
working principally in the church 


field. 


Alan G. Stevenson has been ap- 
pointed campaign and executive assis- 
tant of the Welfare Federation of 
Montreal, succeeding H. E. Steg- 
mayer, who is taking over the new 
position of Executive Director of the 
United Fund of Saint John, N.B. 


must sometimes pose a problem for 
editors in finding feature articles 
which can compete in reader appeal! 
Be that as it may, Canadian Welfare 
is still the most attractive and readable 
publication that comes to my desk, 
and I hope that some of your well- 
earned prestige will rub off on your 
advertisers—especially me! Best wishes. 
Betty QvuiccIn 
Protestant Children’s Homes 
Toronto 
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In face of continuing 
high unemployment de- 
spite general economic recovery from 
the recession it appears the govern- 
ment will continue curbing immigra- 
tion. Final figures for 1959 showed 
that it was the lowest year since 1950. 
Total immigration was 106,928, com- 
pared to 124,851 the year before. Last 
year’s figure was a little below the 
recession year of 1955, which was 
109,946, and the lowest since 1950, 
when the total was 73,912 immigrants. 

The biggest drop last year was in 
British immigration, which went 
down from 26,622 to 19,361. There 
was no great change in the ethnic 
pattern of newcomers, with the Italian 
group retaining the first place it had 
gained the year before, although it 
decreased from 28,465 to 26,822. 
Among the increases from last year, 
the biggest was in Portuguese immi- 
gration, from 2,177 to 4,354. 

News of last year’s immigration 
was followed by figures in the DBS- 
Labour Department release of mid- 
February showing that those out of 
work and seeking jobs in mid-January 
was 504,000, a rise of 134,000 from 
the mid-December figure and amount- 
ing to 8.1 per cent of the labour 
force. This compared to 8.9 per cent 
in January 1959, and 8.8 per cent in 
January 1958. 


The federal government’s 
share of the cost of munici- 
pal winter works projects 
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Immigration 


Winter 
Works 





approved by February 5 was $10,065,- 
000, representing half the direct pay- 
roll costs between December 1 and 
April 30. Labour Minister Starr, who 
provided the figures in the House of 
Commons, gave a breakdown show- 
ing the distribution by provinces as 
follows: Ontario $3,121,000; Quebec 
$1,902,000; Alberta $1,516,000; British 
Columbia $1,470,000; Saskatchewan 
$929,000; Manitoba $567,000; Nova 


Scotia $301,000; New Brunswick 
$213,000; Newfoundland $46,000; 
P.E.I. $250. 


The Labour Department estimated 
the projects would result in the hiring 
of 36,909 men during the period of 
the program (December 1 to April 
30) and the number of man-days of 
work provided would be 1,561,887. 
The total payroll costs of the projects 
approved by February 5 amounted to 
35 per cent of total cost of the 
projects. 


The aid given by 
the Canada Council 
to the social sciences 
includes _ scholar- 
ships and grants to organizations, aid 
to publications, promotion of Cana- 
dian participation in international con- 
ferences, and assistance to visiting 
lecturers. 

At the thirteenth regular meeting 
of the Council, held in Winnipeg last 
November, $15,400 was voted to the 
Social Science Research Council of 
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and 
Social Science 








Canada to assist it in the preparation 

of a volume of historical statistics for 

Canada. To be sponsored jointly by 

the SSRCC and the Canadian Political 

Science Association, this project will 

involve more than 100 social scientists. 

The purpose of the publication is to 
provide a convenient source of refer- 
ence for technicians who need infor- 
mation outside their immediate field 
of specialization. The study will cover 

a broad range of subjects under 19 

different sections including such topics 

as health and welfare, labour force, 
wages and working conditions. 
In two years, $25,000 has been given 
to the Centre de Recherches en Rela- 
, tions Humaines in Montreal to enable 
it to further its studies to determine 
why certain individuals are unable to 
adjust themselves to a teamwork situ- 
ation. 

Recognition of Canada’s achieve- 
ments in the field of social science is 
embodied in the invitation extended 
to Professor Denis Szabo of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal to deliver a paper 
on “Sexual Delinquency among Mon- 
treal Adolescents” to an international 
conference on criminology in The 
Hague next September. Mr. Szabo has 
been aided in his researches by a grant 
from the Canada Council. 

\ To assist the Council in defining 
I scope of its activities in the social 
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sciences and humanities, the Council 
assembled sixty scholars and publish- 
ers in Kingston, Ontario, at a three- 
‘day conference, in December 1958. 
It was agreed that the social sciences 
should include economics, sociology, 
political science, social or cultural 
anthropology, human geography, 
social psychology, and other subjects 
such as education as they bear on the 
three subjects first named. 

While this definition excluded social 
work, as such, on the grounds that 
this study fell within the realm of 
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professional training, it was empha- 
sized that applicants in this field 
should be considered eligible for 
grants if their project or research re- 
lated to one of the major social 
sciences. 


Another development 
in the expansion of 
university facilities for 
the training of correctional staff has 
been announced. The University of 
Manitoba will offer a twelve-lecture 
extension course in corrections, in co- 
operation with the Department of the 
Attorney-General. This is intended 
for people already employed in the 
corrections field. Course coordinators 
are A. J. Kitchen, Director of Cor- 
rections, and Ken Howard of the John 
Howard Society. 

This means that three universities, 
British Columbia, Toronto and Mon- 
treal, are offering major sequences in 
corrections or criminology; Manitoba 
is offering an extension course; at 
least two others are considering some 
move in this direction. Several have 
introduced correctional material into 
such courses as psychology, social 
work, law, medicine, psychiatry, the- 
ology and sociology. With the excep- 
tion of the course at U.B.C., all this 
has begun within the last year, and at 
U.B.C. reorganization has taken place. 


Courses in 
Criminology 


There will be abundant 
play space in the King- 
ston low-rental housing 
project, mentioned in 
our January issue, on which work has 
now started. Three playgrounds with 
play equipment are in the plan, one 
of them with fullgrown trees. Safety 
for children is assured by the fact that 
there will be no roadways within the 
site; tenants will leave their cars in 
four parking lots at the outer boun- 
daries. Fire-fighting trucks can, how- 
ever, get to the buildings if necessary. 
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The development will have two 
apartment blocks, each with ten two- 
bedroom flats, and nine rows of single- 
family units, all having three bed- 
rooms each, except eight which have 
four. Individual houses, though joined 
to others, are to be completely fire- 
proof and sound resistant. 

At the rear of each single-family 
house there will be a paved patio with 
umbrella stand, clothes dryer, enclos- 
ed rubbish disposal bin, and a low 
railing suitable for flower boxes. Each 
patio will be separated from its neigh- 
bour by a six-foot-high screen. 

The project is designed for families 
(with children only) who _ have 
monthly incomes from $125 to $325. 
Tenants will be admitted on the basis 
of their need for better accommoda- 
tion rather than their financial posi- 
tion alone. The rental scale will take 
account of ability to pay. Selection 
of tenants will begin in the spring, and 
the first units are expected to be ready 
for occupancy in the early summer. 

In another part of Ontario, Sarnia, 
a housing project of 120 units is in 
the early stages. It has been agreed to 
by the federal and provincial authori- 
ties, and when completed will be ad- 
ag by a local housing author- 

This will be rental housing for 
<n in the lowest third of the in- 
come range, and will include units 
with from one to four bedrooms, the 
one-bedroom units to be reserved for 
elderly people. 


The government of 
Ontario is studying 
the problem of the 
chronic drunk who is so familiar to 
law-enforcement, court and correc- 
tional officers. The Attorney-General, 
Mr. Kelso Roberts, reported recently 
that sixty per cent of the men in On- 
tario provincial institutions, and about 
forty-five per cent of those in county 
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Ontario Study 
of Drunks 


jails, are there for liquor offences. A 
special pilot clinic will be opened 
some time this Summer where these 
people can be treated instead of being 
sent to prison. As experience is gained, 
the plan will spread. A Committee on 
the Study of Alcoholics has been at 
work since November considering 
what steps can be taken to deal with 
these men. 

This is a very important undertak- 
ing, which may well result in a great 
reduction in the number of people 
being sent to prison in this country 
each year. 


Next June 20 senior 
public welfare offi- 
cials will be given an 
opportunity to study the administra- 
tion of public welfare at a seminar to 
be held in Toronto. The event is 
being planned jointly by the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council’s public welfare 
division, and the Extension Depart- 
ment and School of Social Work of 
the University of Toronto. 


A comfortable bed, 


Seminar on 


Public Welfare 


nm , cheery surroundings, 
Easeaane modern sitting room 


and a bright clean cafe- 
teria-kitchen in well furnished bunga- 
lows are all available for the asking at 
Gunn camp, a single men’s hostel for 
unemployed transient workers who 
are seeking jobs. The camp is thirty 
miles north-west of Edmonton on Lac 
Ste. Anne, and is one of several such 
welfare hostels operated at Calgary, 
Edmonton and Gunn by the Alberta 
Department of Welfare. The shelters, 
which provide temporary free ac- 
commodation, are unique in Canada. 
z hey were introduced during the de- 
pression and have carried on since 
then. An annual cost of $350,000 is 
handled by the Department of Wel- 
fare with no claims made on a tenant 
or his home municipality. 
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SOCIAL WORKER 
required for 
KINGSTON 


GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Kingston, Ontario 


Applicants should have a 
Master’s Degree in Social Work 
or equivalent training. 

Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience. Full description of 
duties and personnel policies 
will be forwarded to applicants. 


Write to: : 


Stave C. Nix 
Director of Personnel 











THE CITY OF 
EDMONTON 


requires a 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


Permanent 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


Duties: To supervise 6 or 7 social 
workers in a Department provid- 
ing public assistance, child welfare, 
juvenile probation and family court 
services. 

Qualifications: Graduate Social 
Worker with several years of case- 
work experience. 

Salary: To a maximum of $6,760. 
Apply to: E. S. Bishop, Superin- 
tendent, Welfare Department, City 
Hall, EDMONTON, Alberta. 


OPPORTUNITY 


M.S.W. with Supervisory Ability to become 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The Oakville-Trafalgar Family Service Bureau, with a present staff of 


four, is looking for an M.S.W. who has the capability of an Executive 
Director and who is able to grow with this growing community. 


Reply in confidence to: 


Dr. R. M. Hines, President 
Oakville-Trafalgar Family Service Bureau 
OAKVILLE, Ontario 


Give full particulars of training, date available, references, salary 
expected (which will vary with qualifications and experience). 
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Executive Director 
required by 


Big Brother Association of 
Hamilton, Inc. Salary commen- 
surate with qualifications and 


experience. 


Write to: 
Stanley C. Burnes 
Personnel Chairman 
125 Wellington Street South 
HAMILTON, Ontario 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
(Master’s Degree) 


required by 


PROVINCIAL MENTAL 
HEALTH SERVICES 
OF B.C. 


Write for full particulars re 
existing vacancies, salaries and 


working conditions, etc., to: 


The Personnel Officer 
B.C. Civil Service Commission 


ESSONDALE, B.C. 


Children’s Aid Society of York County 


66 Bayview AVENUE 


NEWMARKET, Ontario 


50% increase in population in last five years demands continuously 


expanding services. 


Caseworker for unmarried mothers and older wards required in March. 


Caseworker for intake and limited local caseload required by summer. 


Supervisor for five full-time and one part-time social worker required 


by fall. 


For all positions prefer M.S.W. 


Salaries range from $4600, and for supervisor from $5600. 


Applicants apply in writing with full particulars to: 


Miss Betty C. Graham 


Executive Director 


March 15, 1960 
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Essays on the Welfare State, by 


Richard M. Titmuss. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. (Tor- 
onto: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada) Limited), 1958. 232 pp. 
Price $4.50. 


In the western world, at least, we 
are all “welfare states” now. But in 
North America our public debates 
sometimes give the impression that we 
are still in the process of deciding 
whether or not we believe in the 
principle of social security. 

The fact is that circumstances—the 
depression of the thirties, the social 
aspirations unleashed by World War 
II, the post-war increase in national 
wealth, a growing moral concern for 
the welfare of our fellow men and, 
finally, the emergence of the view 
that welfare expenditures help to 
strengthen and stabilize the economy 
—have combined to strengthen the 
belief that our governments, federal, 
provincial and even municipal, have 
both the responsibility and the ability 
to ensure that certain minimum stand- 
ards of individual and family welfare 
should be maintained. : 

The problems that call for discus- 
sion today are therefore concerned 
more with the value and quality of our 
welfare and social security plans than 
with ideological questions. We should 
be re-examining the aims of social 
policy and asking ourselves whether 
they are really being fulfilled in actual 
performance. 

Also, I think, it is time we reviewed 
in more detail than is customary the 
manner in which we administer and 
co-ordinate the various elements that 
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REVIEWS 


go to make up a welfare policy. Is it 
well-balanced, sensible, efficient, and 
humane? These are some of the ques- 
tions to which Professor Titmuss ad- 
dresses himself. 

The ten lectures in his book were 
delivered during the period 1951-57. 
The three most illuminating and 
thoughtful lectures on the National 
Health Service in England were given 
at the Yale Law School in 1957. The 
Canadian reader will find that some 
of the problems encountered resemble 
some of those we are beginning to 
face in this country in connection 
with hospitalization insurance, allow- 
ing for differences in the economic 
and constitutional setting, and for the 
fact that the British health scheme is 
older and more comprehensive than 
ours. 

Other papers deal with the emerg- 
ing problems of the hospitals, the 
doctor, and the patient in the new 
world of sickness and hospitalization 
insurance; the search for equality in 
the welfare state (who gets what and 
who pays for it?); the problems 
created by an aging population, in- 
cluding its implications for a system 
of old age pension; the position of 
women in society (“to relinquish the 
reins of motherhood today is no 
longer—as it was fifty years ago—a 
seemingly natural process of life 
closing in”); the effects of industrial- 
ization on the family; and the rela- 
tionship between war and _ social 
policy. 

Professor Titmuss brings to bear on 
these questions a lively, inquiring 
mind, supported by a wealth of know- 
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ledge of the details of British ex- 
perience and administration. 


Some of his conclusions are novel, 
at least to one reader. For example, 
he examines the familiar view that 
government .expenditures on welfare 
in Britain represent a transfer of 
wealth from rich to poor and con- 
cludes that this assumption is subject 
to grave doubts. 

It is an error, he believes, to assume 
that society consists of those who 
“put in” and those who “take out” 
benefits. With universal old age pen- 


sions, everybody “takes out” some- 
thing. 
Indeed, in Britain (as in Canada) 


the effect of various tax concessions 
and of fringe benefits associated with 
employment in many corporations is 
to “subsidize”, at the expense of the 
national treasury, the welfare of the 
middle and well-to-do groups, per- 
haps even to a greater degree than 
those in the lower-income groups. 

Titmuss reviews in some detail the 
part played by special tax concessions 
granted to individuals and business 
concerns covering benefits paid in the 
form of pensions, education al- 
lowances and the like, as they bear on 
the “welfare” of professional and 
executive workers. 

For the low-income members of the 
community, on the other hand, the 
effect of inflation has been, as he 
points out, to diminish the original 
value of unemployment and sickness 
benefits paid to them, as well as the 
proportion of national income set 
aside for these purposes. 

Running throughout these papers, 
indeed, is the theme that provision 
for welfare is such an integral and 
pervasive part of the modern indus- 
trial community that it is becoming 
harder to determine which forms of 
income can be described as “social ser- 
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vices”, and thus to strike a balance 
between what the various economic 
groups and individuals pay into or 
take out of the total stream of welfare 
benefits. 

J. F. Parkinson 
Ottawa 


The Volunteers, by David L. Sills. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press 
(Toronto: Burns & MacEachern), 
1957. 320 pp- Price $6.00. 

This book is not for the casual 
reader. To those, however, who are 
curious about methods of organizing 
or reorganizing a voluntary service, 
it can serve as a most useful text-book 
because it describes procedures and 
practices that have proved themselves 
in one organization, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


The whole book is a microscopic 
examination of that large and success- 
ful foundation—its objectives, its poli- 
cies, its administrative structure, its 
people and the reasons why they be- 
came and continue to be “The Volun- 
teers”. The author is not a volunteer 
himself, but is acting director of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research at 
Columbia University. 

His profession explains the “study- 
in- depth” technique he has used in 
preparing the volume but it does not 
excuse the tiresome language he has 
employed, very much at the expense 
of his book’s clarity. 

The Volunteers is by no means a 
handbook—a source of quick or easy 
reference. On the contrary, it is made 
difficult to read by the author’s un- 
fortunate habit of using the long, un- 
familiar word in place of the short 
one; the complicated sentence when 
a simple one would suffice. 

A remark such as “the Foundation 
includes among its Volunteers so 
many who are able to conceptualize 
their involvement in terms of its ulti- 
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mate implications” is one of too many 
that tempt a reader to turn from The 
Volunteers to the Oxford dictionary. 

The author has further chosen to 
interrupt his own narrative pattern 
by inserting lengthy reviews, and ex- 
planations of the reasons why each 
section is concerned with the subject 
it deals with, and why a particular 
point of departure has or has not been 
taken. The book thus becomes not 
only a study of a foundation but a 
study of that study as well. 

Clumsily constructed though it is, 
The Volunteers gives a fascinating 
account of a well-planned and well- 
executed community undertaking. 
The student of voluntary organiza- 
tions and the leader in such organiza- 
tions will find in it a wealth of helpful 
information on nearly every aspect of 
voluntary activity, from defining the 
goals of an organization, through fund- 
raising, to the recruiting of members 
and the all-important matter of retain- 
ing their interest. 

The book is not a general blue-print 
for success, since other organizations, 
as the author points out, have achieved 
their own successes in ways quite dif- 
ferent from those adopted by the 
Polio Foundation. Many readers, in 
fact, may question certain of the poli- 
cies described and disagree with some 
of the author’s conclusions. 

Volunteer workers, however, will 
applaud Dr. Sills’ observation that the 
continued enthusiasm demonstrated 
by the Foundation’s volunteers is due, 
in great part, to the fact that local 
programs are planned, directed and 
carried out entirely by Jay members, 
who can and do take pride in the fact 
that the Foundation’s administrative 
pattern is one of admirable simplicity 
and economy. 

With its observations documented 
by statistical data and obviously care- 
ful research, The Volunteers should 
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prove equally helpful to those with 
experience and to those who are new- 
comers in voluntary work. As to the 
value of the book as an example to 
students of social research I must 
borrow a phrase from the author to 
suggest that these students “review 
critically the adequacy of the conclu- 
sions which have been drawn from 
the data”. Let them, in short, read 
and decide for themselves. 

Barpara J. WHITLEY 
Montreal, P.Q. 


The Technique for Proper Giving, 
by Walter J. Held. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
(Toronto: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company of Canada), 1959. 220 pp. 
Price $6.90. 

This book, written by an experi- 
enced executive of a large American 
corporation, is a useful reference book 
in the corporate giving field. It is of 
particular interest to the businessman 
who faces increasing demands on his 
donations budget from every type of 
health, welfare, educational and cul- 
tural organization. 

The book concerns itself with fund 
raising as well as techniques and pat- 
terns in giving, and includes helpful 
suggestions and admonitions for re- 
cipients and donors. The writer de- 
plores the multiplicity of requests, 
and praises the Community Chest and 
United Fund movement for its signi- 
ficant contribution to the simplifica- 
tion and effectiveness of fund raising. 

The writer also believes that busi- 
nessmen should, at one time or an- 
other work on Community Chest and 
Red Cross projects. Sections of the 
book are devoted to: what to support; 
the determination of how much to 
give (formula plans, etc.); mechanics 
of donations budgeting, and the de- 
velopment of policy in the donations 


field. 
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The book stresses that a company’s 
administrative and field staff should be 
well-informed of donations policies. 
The author refers to the question of 
priorities of giving and suggests that 
firms should deal with “fundamental 
forms of giving” before setting up 
special funds. 


A useful section is devoted to pat- 
terns in giving, with examples and a 
critique of donation practices of com- 
panies in different fields. These are, 
of course, taken from American ex- 
perience, but they provide useful 
guide lines for the Canadian “cor- 
porate giver”. 

The book is mainly concerned with 
the dilemma of the businessman in 
trying to meet intelligently the prob- 
lem of raising money and particularly 
of developing and implementing ra- 
tional giving policies in our complex, 
growing society. It does not attempt 
to evaluate the effectiveness of cor- 
porate giving, question its adequacy, 
or deal with trends. It is recommended 
reading for the executive concerned 
either with corporate giving policy or, 
as is often the case, with personal 
involvement in charitable activities. 

H. H. Epmison 
Argus Corporation 
Toronto 
With This Ring, by Louis H. Burke. 

Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 282 

pp- Price $5.20. 

“Wife admits having nagged spouse 
and agrees to make every effort to 
avoid doing so in the future.” 

“The parties have agreed that sexual 
intercourse twice a week on an 
average ... should not be con- 
sidered excessive.” 

“We will try to reduce the number 
of commands or orders which we issue 
to our child. A flood of orders turns to 
nagging and becomes meaningless.” 

These are clauses taken from a 
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typical Reconciliation Agreement, an 
actual written contract between a hus- 
band and wife initiated by the Con- 
ciliation Court of Los Angeles and 
enforceable, if necessary, by proceed- 
ings for contempt of court. 

This book tells the story of the 
family counselling program of the 
Los Angeles Court, using case his- 
tories of many types of family pro- 
blems as the framework. The case 
histories atid the method of handling 
the particular problems are interesting 
enough in themselves, but they are 
used principally to illustrate and to 
develop the pattern of this special and 
novel technique, the Reconciliation 
Agreement. 

From the book it would appear that 
the Conciliation Court is rather like 
the family courts in Canada, where 
these are separate courts, although the 
Los Angeles Court appears to have 
greater authority. The administrative 
apparatus is discussed — inci- 
dentally, but the court is staffed with 
counsellors who prepare the cases to 
come before the judge. 

The book indicates, too, that use is 
made of referrals to private agencies. 
Cases come to it from divorce courts, 
lawyers, agencies, or private persons. 
When the parties come before the 
judge, in a private and informal set- 
ting, he attempts to reduce their 
problems to essentials and to secure 
understanding by the parties, and then 
he draws up a contract which husband 
and wife are asked to sign. 

The Reconciliation Agreement 
might seem to be a rigid technique for 
handling intimate marriage and family 
problems, but the authors claim suc- 
cess in almost 50 per cent of cases be- 
fore the Court. It is evident from the 
book that the techniques used in coun- 
selling are flexible and based on wide 
experience and training, and the 
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Agreement is the formalization of 
conclusions reached after sound coun- 
selling. Judge Burke contends that the 
parties are assisted by having their 
problems reduced to writing and they 
themselves bound by formal under- 
takings. 

For Judge Burke the underlying 
motivation is religious. The Agree- 
ment contains a draft clause on prayer, 
which he encourages parties to sign. 
Elsewhere in the book, he speaks of 
the “will to love” as being essential to 
family harmony. 


His personal outlook on life is re- 
flected in the beautiful quotation from 
St. Francis with which he ends the 


book: 


“Lord, make me an instrument of 
your peace; where there is hatred, let 
me sow love; where there is injury, 
pardon; where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; where 
there is darkness, light; and where 
there is sadness, joy.” 

KENNETH C. WoopsworTtH 
Rexdale, Ontario 


Role Playing, by Alan F. Klein. New 
York: Association Press (Toronto: 
G. R. Welch Co. Ltd.), 1956. 176 
pp- Price $4.25. 

The jacket says this book is a 
“complete, step-by-step, case-illustrat- 
ed guide to why, when and how to use 
role playing”. The jacket is right. 


The first five chapters provide care- 


ful and explicit guidance in the how 
and when and why. They are crowded 
with illustrations. If the book has a 
fault it is that the illustrations seem 
to crowd too much and the style is 
sometimes breathless. 


The sixth chapter outlines the job 
of the leader, and a very good seventh 
chapter recapitulates and clarifies the 
uses of role playing. There is a final 
word on the values and dangers of 
role playing, plus answers to some of 
the criticisms that have been made 
of it. 


If you are one of those people who 
have had some role-playing experi- 
ence, or if you think you would like 
to try it (in staff meetings, professional 
organization, in training or working 
with groups), but are also a bit un- 
easy about your ability to do it—then 
this is the book for you. Not that you 
can learn to use role playing from a 
book, but what you can learn from a 
book you can learn from this book. 

Role Playing is not just an outline 
of a special skill in human relations 
training because, although the instruc- 
tions and guidance are clear and ex- 
plicit, they are everywhere informed 
by Alan Klein’s belief that the most 
important part of the problem-solv- 
ing process is the growth of the people 
concerned. 

Davip SMITH 
Canadian Conference on Social Work 
Ottawa 


WHAT MAKES A DELINQUENT? 


Hour-long radio documentary, Trans-Canada Matinée, Tuesday, March 29. 
Professor Cuthbert Gifford of the McGill University School of Social Work 
and Marion McCormick of the CBC will interview parents, judges, social 
workers, pyschiatrists and teachers, about signs of delinquency and how the 
climate of delinquency can be controlled. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
SUPERVISOR 


for the 
Montreal Day Nursery 


Minimum requirements: Bachelor’s 
degree in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation. Experience in day nursery 
or nursery school work, preferably 
also with responsibility for work- 
ing with students doing teaching 
practice and observation. 

Starting salary to be discussed. 
Date to commence, September 
1960. 


Write to: 


Miss Mauve M. BorHwe.i 
Director 
Montreal Day Nursery 
865 Richmond Square 
MONTREAL, Quebec 





The Children’s Aid Society 





CHILDREN’S AID 
SOCIETY OF 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Positions available for graduates 
of Schools of Social Work, with 
or without experience. Case- 
work with families, unmarried 
mothers, children, foster and 
adoption homes. 


Salary Range: 


B.S.W. $3924 - $4704 
M.S.W. $4284 - $5136 


Apply to: 


Executive Director 
1675 West Tenth Avenue 
VANCOUVER 9, BC. 









for the City of Belleville, County of Hastings 
and Town of Trenton 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
for its Child Care Department 


Small case loads; professional supervision; psychological testing ser- 
vices and psychiatric consultation within the framework of the 
Agency; good office accommodation, personnel practices, salary 
schedules; transportation provided, or may drive own auto at 12 
cents per mile. Salary open for discussion. 


Apply: 


Bruce M. Kerr, Director 
63 Moira Street West 


BELLEVILLE, Ontario 








CURRENT COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


What makes a delinquent? 


xe 


ilm: Summer of Decision. 16 mm. Black and white. Sound. 28 minutes. 
Depicts a summer employment program for undergraduates contemplating 
social work as a career. 

One showing $3.00; two showings $4.50; one week $7.50. 

Canadian Journal of Corrections. Quarterly. Bilingual. Special January 

issue, still available, has articles on new developments in federal correc- 
tional services, the kind of prisons we need, court and police functions, 
and modern ideas on corrections. 
Subscriptions $4.00 a year; single copies $1.25; 
January 1960 issue $2.50. 

Standards in Public Assistance Administration. 8-page pamphlet published 

in November 1959. A ‘must’ that should be ordered in quantity. 

10 cents a copy; 12 to 24 copies 9 cents each; 25 or more, 8 cents. 

PUBLICATIONS SECTION, CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL, 

55 PARKDALE AVENUE, OTTAWA 3. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


March 27 to April 2. White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
Washington, D.C. 


May 17 to 19. Ontario Welfare Council. Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Toronto. Information from: Ontario Welfare Council, 96 Bloor Street 
West, Toronto. 


June 2 and 3. Public Relations Institute for health and welfare organizations. 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York. Canadians are welcome. Registration 
fee is $10.00 for NPC members, and $15.00 for others. Further information 
from: National Publicity Council, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


June 6. Canadian Welfare Council. Annual Meeting. Halifax. 
June 6 to 10. Canadian Conference on Social Work. Biennial Meeting. 


Halifax. Information from: Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa 3. 


June 10. Canadian Association of Social Workers. Biennial Meeting. Halifax. 
(For members only). 


October 2 to 6. Canadian Conference on Children. The Chantecler and 
Alpine Inn, The Laurentians, Quebec. (By invitation). Inquiries: Suite 
115, 31 Alexander Street, Toronto 5. 











